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OVERVIEW 



Americans arc growing older. Declining binh rales, decreasing death rates and longer life expectancies 
have combined to increase the numbers of these euphemistically referred to as older Americans, TheoverSS 
population is expected to increase twenn* percent by the turn of the century.* By the end of the next half century', 
the number of Americans over sixty- five will hax e doubled.^ 

These demographic trends can be anticipated to produce significant changes in the age distribution of 
adults. By 1990, those 5S and over will account for 27. 1 percent of the civilian non-institutionali/ed population 
aged sixteen and older— a slight decline from the 27.2 percent in 19H0. In contrast, theproponion of those 
youngadulis aged 16-2-4 can be expected to drop sharj-jly from 2 l.K percent in I9H0 to 16.7 percent in 1990. Thas, 
in less than a decade, the ratio of older aaults (65 and over ) to young adults ( 16-2-4 ) can he expected to increase 
30 percent— from 1.25 in 19H0 to 1.62 in 1990. 

OLDER AMERICANS 

PASSIVE OBSERVERS OR UNTAPPED RESOURCE 

Two basic approaches can be taken to the contributions of older persons to American life. One approach 
assumes that retirement is a deserx'ed reward for work and that older persons should withdraw from aciis e work 
life to passively enjoy the returns of their labor. The other approach assumes that work is a pan of life and that 
older persons should be provided needed educational and training opponuniry to apply their talents and 
capabilities in a prcxluctive manner, 

A number of social force:, 'are impacting upon the economic opponunit\' structure for older persons. Some 
forces are ser\'ing to extend the opportunities for a productive work life; others are operating to restrain the 
extension of these opportunities. 



Social Forces Influencing Work Opportuntt i cs ^ 

Forces Tending to Prolong 
Work Ufc 

1. Ijcgi.slation delaying? mandator)' rL'tirLMiicnt :\^c 

2. Increasing costs of S<x.'ial Sccurirv' ,sy.stL*m 
^. Ri.sin^ co.st of living inducing workers to rcnuin 

employed and noncmployed older persons to 
seek work 

4. Increased health and h)ngevit\' enabling older 
workers to work longer 

5. I'lnhghtened private sector empkiynient and 
training practices recogni/.ing the changing needs 
»)f older workers 

6. increased educational opportunities resulting in 
better jobs and providing older workers a greater 
incentive to continue working 

7. Greater prevalence of older adults causing shift 
in youth orienied cultural values and norms 



Forces Tending to Restrain Kxtension of 
Work Life 

1. Increa.sed S-K'ial Security coverage 

2. IJberaliziitit/., of Stxial Security disability benefits 

3. Pension plans encouraging early retirement 



•t. Age di.scriminator\' practices in hiring 

5. A youth-oriented culture 

6. Umited job openings due to sluggish economy 



Negiitive .stereorvpes ab(;'jt limitiitions of older 
workers 

H. Inter-gencrational conflict between younger and 
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On the basis of available evidence, the forces acting to restrain the continued contribution of older 
Americans appear to be dominant. The labor foree panicipation rate of older workers has undergone a drastic 
decrease. For men aged ^^-64. the rate has declined from 9-1 percent in the I930\sto83 percent in !9'"0. During 
the period 19"'0-77, the rate declined by nine percentage points and is projected by the Depanment of Uibor to 
plummet to 6"^ percent by 1990. The situation is reversed, however, with respect to working women. The 
participation rate for women aged increased from 2"" percent to -43 percent during the two decades from 
1950 to 1970 and has remained relatively constant thereafter.** 

There are signs that the trend is not irreversible. 

In a recent Harris poll: 

• SI pLTccni ot'ilic LMiipioyccs surwycd indicated :i prctcaMicc fur \\\)rk nitlKT tlKin rctiaMiK'ni; 

• 48 percent of ihc)se 50-64 expressed a desire to continue \vt)rkin^ past 05: 

• 46 percent of retirees s;nd they would rather be working; and 

• 53 percent of retirees wished that they had never stopped work in 

In an eadier surxey, Harris found that of 4.-4 million people who retired, two out of five had stopped work 
against iheir will. Forr>'-onc percent of retired males did not wai'^t to quit work. Ofthose retirees who were poor 
and black, half had left unwillingly. Ofthe more than four miliior» people oversixty -five who had retired, three 
out of ten desired paid work. From the sample results, he concluded that another two million were interested in 
serx'ing as volunteers.^ 

Uibor forcf* j-)ai"ticipation statistics also tend to obscure the discouragecl worker s*\'n drome — tliose who 
become disillusioned about finding a jcin and retire from the labor (aixv. Sheppard, in anaKv.ing lii.S 
unpublished data, reported a 162. S percent increase fro" '. 19''3 '^"' in the estimated number of discouraged 
workers^ Me surmised that many move from the ranks wf the unemployed to being discouraged and then to 
being self-defined as retired- 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE OLDER POPULATION 

Older persons need and desire education and training. A 19" * i larris poll showed that twenty nine percent 
of persons sixty- five and older who were still working wanted to learn new skills. Ofthose in the fifty-five to sixty 
Jour age bracket, nearly two out of e\'er\' fne ;vere interested in job training." 

The extent of voc'ational education responsiveness to the need of older persons is not doc'umented. 
Hnrollment data by age are not routinely collected as a pan ofthe \'ocational Hducation Data Sy.stem (\1{I)S) 
Some state plans provide enrollment figures by age groupings. Mo.st do not. Data from the 19"^K Ripart of 
Participatioti in Aciuit l-Uiuccition indicated that aj-jproxiinately 'H),0(K) adults aged SS years and abo\'e were 
enrolled full-time in occupational programs of six months or more duration.*^ Data on paatime enrollments of 
older adults were not provided. 

In 1977, the VI S. Commission on Civil Rights reviewed selected l-ederal programs for e\ idence of age 
discrimination. With regard to vocational education, 

the Commission report recommended: 

' That the Office of Hducation. based on ebta provieled through State and local needs assessments, develop 

appropriate technical assista::ce strategies designed to a.ssist Stale vocational education agencies to eHectiwIy work with 
its j^rantees to des'elop \-ocationaI education programs and activities to attract and to meet the needs of older persons; 
Failure of State \'tx.'ational education agencies to respond to this initiative be regarded as a violation ofthe ;\^e^ 
Discrimination /\ct.'" 

PURPOSE 

It is the pur}")ose of this document to as^sist vocational education and other interested agencies and institu- 
tions in establishing a coordinated and comprehensive system for the deliver}' of education and draining to older 
persons. In recognition ofthe diversity' inherent in the classification ok/cr person, 'the following definition will 
be used: 

Older persons refers to those individuals who have reached retirement a^e and seek re ei.iployment but lack readily 
emplorable skills, or those who have reached retirement age but have never worked or are underemployed due to lack 
of skills, or who have reached retirement age and desire a second career recjuiring new skills, or who. face restricted access 
to and upward mohiliry in the labor market due to age. 
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Thisdefinilion fiK'UScson the diversity of older persons in need t)feducalii)n,lrainingandenipli)ymenl. It 
includey* the 6S year old executive who is forced to retire, but wants to continue working, the displ -.ced home- 
maker of who has been out of the job market for thirty years, the person of forty-two, retired from the militaiy 
and seeking a sec()ncl career, ancl the i)klervvorker forced out of employment prematurely through restructuring 
of the labor force. 'Hie diveisity inherent in the definition emphasizes the many faces of the aging and the 
necessity lo be responsixe to the unicjue needs of each. 

The d(K*ument is written in the handbook style. 'Hie intent is to provide a variety of information and 
suggested methodologies sc)as to facilitate a rational and an informed approach to the deliveiy of employment 
and training .ser\*ices responsive to the multiple needs of older Lid u Its. 



ORGANIZATION 

The Hatuibooh is organized into eight ehapters. luich chapter addres.ses a major i)rogram activity involved 
in (he deliver)' of education and employment semces to older persons. Chapter Two is devoted to program 
planning. Coordination of ser\'ice deliver)' is considered in Clhapter Iliree. Outreach and recruitment are 
covered in Chapter I'our with supportive ser\ices addressed in Chapter Tive. hi.siructional methods are 
di.scus.scd in Chapter .Six. Chapter Se\'en deals with employmeni ser\ices. Tlie Handbook concludes with a 
di.scu.ssion on older persc)ns as vc)lunteers. 



The challenge to vocational education is clear. 

Vocational Education Agencies and Institutions Can Choose to: 



1. I'(x:us their services dii a youihful pt)pulaiit)n. 

2. Treat older persons as an indi.stinj?iiishable part 
of ihe S'Tviee populaiion. 

3. Adopt a pa.ssive 'open dtxir polie\* in attracting 
older .idulls. 

.\Uike no special in.str actional provision for older 
.St ucleni.s, 

5. OfCer no sj-K-'cia! supportive services. 

6. lYovide no sj')ecial employment services in 
recognition of the eniploynient prohlenis ot 
older workers. 

Take no re.sponsihiliiy for ciX)rdina.i,-g program 
offerings with other providers of .service to older 
;\nK'ricans. 
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6. 



Ar. iively seek to meei the needs of an older 
clientele. 

I^lan for provision of .sendees to t)lder [lerscv . 

a sjx'cial population grouping. 

;Vtively seek u> tnxl and recr :'t older a<.liilt.s. 

lYovide in.struciion adapletl to educational 
ixickground, experience and developmcp.tal 
abilities of older studenis, 

Seek to offer tho.se support .sen ices as needed lo 
attract and .seive older adults. 
Seek to overcome age siereot\ping as harriers t.) 
employmeni of older workers. 

I-lstahlish coortMtiaiive linkages witli other 
agencies concerned with prc>vision of services lo 
older persons. 
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PLANNING 



Planning is the process of allocating resoiirces to achieve intended results. The planning prcx'ess involves 
the following sequential activities: 



Policy Development 
V 



Needs Assessment 
V 



Goal/Objective Determination 

w 



Strategy Identification 
V 



Resource Procurement 



Planning to ser\'e an older population can be accomplished using the above model as a guide. First, there 
must be policies that support and guide the provision of scr\iccs to older persons. Next, the needs of older 
persons must be assessed. Goals and objectives as staterr jnts of intended results arc derived from thestaCPinent 
of n'^eds. Strategies for the achievement of intended results are identified. Finally, resources required to 
implement the chosen program are identified and acquired. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

A policy is a statement of intent to implement a deliberate < et of activities to achieve a desired end. Policy 
guides allocation of resources so as to produce scx'i^il outcomes. Federal legislation has the force of policy in that 
mandated activities are generally intended to be used to achieve stated .scK'ial puqooses. State law and suite 
education board enactments formulate policy in much the same way. 

Policy describes the philosophical intent of vocational education. It also defines (he specific missions of 
vocational education with regard lo designated service populations, such as older persons. Without explicit 
polic>' on older persons, there is little likelihood that a commitment to equality' of access and improved quality 
of service can be ininated or sustained. 

Policy Issues 

Formulation of policies to guide service to older persons should be based on consideration of the 
significant issuer involved 
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Some of These Issuer are: 




Should: 


As Opposed To; 


I. 


programs fiT older adults be primarih' tor 


1 developing job specific skills to meet stK iul and 




solf cnrichnKMU :uv\ porsunal growih 


economic (.lenKinds-' 


■> 


( )lu(.r .tUUllN I tKlllKSlI (. >illl(. (.1 IllU' 11 gill. U 


^ (»f"ti»riMc? *ni'i*i'il i'risci»< 'MIiI m innt »rl ivi* m*rvii'i*s 




v( national classes 


tailored to their unique needs' 


3. 


older persons be actively sought out as 


3 making no special effort to increase the number 




candidates for sers ice 


of okler persons senvdV 


4. 


v:>"'.aional programs for older persons provide 


•t concemniting on preparation for paid 




for a ci mm unity service orientation ;nc hiding 


employment in regular lobs'-' 




the pi'ssibility of voluntars- sen ice 





There arc noahsoluic answers. KcsoUiiion of these v-ad other policy issues will dej')end o!i eoinmunityancl 
insiiiulional xalucs. norms and preferences. The iniportani p{)\ni is that significant issues nuist he identified and 
resolved in oreltT for meaningful policies to he developed. 

Policy Development Cycle 

nevelopmeni of policy involves the following four activities: 

L DOCUMENTATION OF HXISTING POLICIKS 

2. ASSMSSMHNT OF HXISTING FOUCIHS 

3. FORMUIATION OF NFFDIiD FOLIO' STATFiMHNTS 

4. FORMALIZATION OF POIJO' 

Documentation 

The first requirement is that existing policies impacting on seivices to older persons he ielentified and 
dcK'unicnteth Policies may he found in a variety of sources including: 

' State siaiiues 
\aki\\ ordinances 

• State/ local education board puh neat ions 

• ;.ti nines of Siaie/ liK*aI hoard meetings 

' Codes of regulations, administrative pr(vediires or other codified sources 

' Stat C' local vocatioiu ' education plans, adult education plans and State local agencies on aging plans 

' Customs, precedents and standard operating prcxedures that have the force of policy 

Since state and local hoards have the power to interpret law. their regulator^' and administrative actions can he 
regarded as polic\' in that they pro\'ide the framework for decisions. 

Not all pLilicics arc well d(K*umented. CustomaiA' ways of "doing husiness" may have the power of "de 
facto" policies yet never have heen recorded. These customs and practices, once identified, should he written 
down. It is important to capture the essence of their int(;nt. the activities covered, and the desired puipn.se to he 
achieved. 

Policy assessment 

Once current policies have been identified and dcK umented, they should he assessed for ad ecjua .y. .scope 
and content. To ensure adequate coverage, poUcies should he reviewed and assigned to specific categories 
according to their content. A suggested proc^cdure is to 

Classify Policies According To; 
' Planning 

' C< K)rdi nation of Ser\ice [X'liver>' 
' Outreach and Recruitment 
' Supponive Ser\'ices 
' Instruction 

Hmploymc It Scr\'iccs 
' \'<)luntecr Activities 



The distribution across these topical areas will indicate extent of covera^^e. Topics in which relatively few or 
no policies exist identify areas in which polio/ development efforts should be directed. 

In addition to scope, attention should be directed to the effect of existing policies. Present policies may 
facilitate or inhibit access of older persons to vocational programs suited to their needs. Tliereto policy should 
be reviewed to determine its effect on slate and local efforts to provide quality programs to older persons. The 
review should focus on the impact of the policy on: 

vocatior.ai education's willingness to serve older persons 
vocational education's ability to serve older persons; 
accessibility of existing voctional education programs; 
suitability of existing programs to serve older persons; 
coordination with external agencies. 

Policy formulation 

Policies need be developed in those areas where: a) insufficient policies exist to provide adequate 
guidance, and/or b) existing policies are inhibiting delivery of improved ser\ices. 

To facilitate policy developmental effort, examples of possible policy statements sre provided for each 
major topical area. 



Exemplary Policy Statements 



• Planning 

• The needs of older persons should be given 
explicit consideration in the planning of 
vocational education programs, services and 
activities. 

• A written action plan for the provision of 
vcx-ational education to older persons should be 
prepared. 

• Plans for the provision of vcx*ational education to 
older persons should be developed in 
ccx)peration with area af7encies on aging and 
other community organizations concerned with 
the needs of older persons. 

• UxTil advisor/ council membership should 
provide for the representation of older 
Americans. 

• State and lcx*ul funds shc^uid be allcKated to meet 
the basic costs of vcxaiional education programs 
for older persons. 

• Ccordinatioi' of Service Delivery 

• VcKational education programs, services and 
activities should be coordinated with other 
public and private organizations providing 
services to older persons. 

• Working cooperative relationships should be 
established with area agencies on aging and 
other coii-.munity services agencies using 
statewide vooperativt- agreements as the vehicle. 

• Vcxrational education should work ccx)pcrati"ely 
with employers and other comn. unity groups to 
ensure that the resources of olcier persons are 
prodiictively employed. 

• Cooperative relationships should be cstab'ished 
with sheltered employment facilities to provide 
support for those older persons needing such 
services. 

• Vcxational education should ccK)rdinate with 
such agencies and services as are necessary to 
insure that a full range of supportive services is 
available to older persons so that they can profit 
from vocational education and training. 



Outreach 

Vocational education should actively seek to 
serve all older persons who might profit from 
vcxrational programs, services nnd activities. 
PrcKedures should be established for identif>ing, 
Uxating and advising older persons of all 
vcx-ational education program options available 
to them. 

PrcxTcdures should be adnpied for prcxessing 
refemils of older persons for vcxational 
education from any public or pri\:ate source. 
Vocational education should seek to work with 
employers to serve older employees who may 
desire a second career. 



• Supportive Services 

• Appropriate supportive services should be 
provided to assist older persons in benefiting 
from vcx.'aiional education. 

• Opportunities for coniprehensrvc V(x.ati()nal 
asseiksmenis should be provided each older 
person enrolled in vocational program.s. 

- Career and retirement counseling should be 
provided older persons in conjunction with 
V(x:ationaI assessment. 

• Lcxral guideline.^ should be established governing 
use and interpretation of vcxrational a.ssesc>ment 
instruments and work evaluation measures as 
applied to older workers. 

• An assessment report should he prepared and 
ivsed tG assist o'der persons in the selection of 
appropriate vcx'ational programs/services. 

• Sufficient qualiOcd .staff should be providcci to 
conduct and/or a.ssist in V(x:aiional assessment of 
older persons. 



Instruction 

No persons shall be excluded from participation 
in an appropriate v(K*ational program on the 
basis of age. 
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Exemplary Policy Statements continued 



Instruction (continued) 

• Admission requirements should be reviewed to 
ensure thai ihey do ncx discriminate against 
older persons. 

• Older persons should be provided with career 
exploration, career development planning and 
pre- vocational instruaion ;is appropriate to their 
needs and interest. 

• Schedules, curriculum, equipment and facilities 
should be modified as needed to enable older 
persons to participate successfully in vix'ational 
education. 

• Special V(Kational programs should be provided 
for those older persons who can not achieve 
satisfactorily when mainstreamed into regular 
vocational programs. 

• A broad range of instructional options for 
providing appropriate vcxrational education to 
old^r persons should be explored and utilized. 



• Employment Services 

• Job placement and follow-up services should be 
provided to assist older persons to secure and 
maintain satisfactory employment. 

• Vocational education should work c(X)peratively 
with public and private employers to promcxe 
the hiring and retentic)n c)f older persons. 

\ 

Formalizing Policy 

In order for policy to be effective it must first be accepted and formalized. Policies peruiining to older 
persons will require governing board approval and sanction. Support of the governing b(yard in the carh' stages 
of policy development will facilitate final acceptance and formaliziition. 

The following statements suggest means for gaining the support of governing hoards. 

Ways To Gain Support .7or Policy Formalization': 

• Present information on successful programs at other agencies c)r institutions. 

• Describe the need of older persons for education through a compilation of facts and figures. 

• Draw attention. *n the decreasing enrollments of younger students. 

• Suggest the humanitarian commitment inherent in the provision of .ser\'ices to older per.sons. 

• Use professionals already .serving older persons in the community' or older persons themselves to witness to the 
importance of serving older persons. 



• V(K*alional education should a.ssi.si employers in 
the adoption of options that will extendi the 
working life. and puxiuciive capacity older 
persons. 

• V'. national education should actively seek to 
develop new career oppcm unities for older 
persons. 

• Older per.sons .should be provided a.ssistance in 
the development of .self-employment 
t)pportunities. 

• VcK'ational education .should .seek new and 
inncn'ative ways to utilize older per.sons in 
meeting community' .service needs. 

• Volunteer Activities 

• Vtxational education .should have lead 
responsibility' in training older per.sons to 
function as conimunit>' .service volunieer.s. 

• VcK*ational education should actively .seek to 
make u.se of the skills and experiences of older 
persons as .school volunteers. 

• Opportunities for older peoj'>le to provide 
voluntary' a.s.si.si;mce to comnuinit)' agencies and 
small busine.s.ses should he identified and 
communicated to the older clientele. 

• Older per.sons should be encouraj?.ed to continue 
voluntary productive involvement in the 
economic and .stK*ial life of the comniuniry. 



Strong support from the community' is helpful when trying to get policies on older persons accepted and 
formalized. 



Examples of Possible Community Groups to Contact for Support: 

Corporations, busine.s.ses, chamber of commerce 
Unions 
Civic groups 

Charitable, religiou.s/.scKial welfare organi/iUions 
Community action/planning a,s.s(x*iatic)ns 
CirTA prime .sponsor 

Clubs/group.s/programs devoted to inf .e.sts of older persons 



Local council on aging 
Area agency on aging 
Community action agency 
Vocational rehabilitation office 
Senior centers 
Welfare department 
Public health department 
ScK'ial security office 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Nc'fcls 1)1" older persons must be identified before programs and semces can be offered lo address those 
needs. Needs are defined as X'^'A^'^'betwcen desired and actual outcomes, .Needs assessment, then, is the proc*ess 
of determining the difference between uiuit ought to /x''and 'what is. * 

How one defines r eeds depends upon the perspective selected. In vocational education, needs are defined 
from two perspectives: 



Individiuiis / \ Social and 

lo be / \ ei unomic 

serwtl / \ requirements 



I3ecause needs assessment procedures differ depending upon whether individtwl or scKioeconomic needs are 
being considered, they will be treated separately. 

Individual Needs 

Assessme^ it of older persons' needs varies depending upon the focus selected and tlie type of data utilized. 
Focus 

Focus of a needs assessment refers to the specificirs' with which the population-in-need is defined. Needs 
may be defined for a designated target group of older people or for a larger but less well-defined grouping. 



\ 

Uses of: 


Targeted Approach 


General Approach 


• Middle aged workers seeking second careers 


• All persons above an arbitrar>' age residing in a 


• Retirees seeking fuIl-iime or part-lime 


specific geographic area 


employ men I 


• All persons experiencing age discrimination 


. Unemployed 




. Urban/ rural ptH)r 




- Minorities 




. Displaced homemakcrs 




• Displaced workers 




Handicapped « 




• Infirm elderly 




. Homemakers 





Tlie choice of a targeted or general approach to assessing needs of older persons is dependent upon 
whether identified needs are to be confined to a specific group or generalized to a larger population. 



Reasons for: 



Focused Approach 

Identified community- problem may dictate 
specific target group; e.g. middle-aged workers 
unemployed becaasc of a plant clo.sing 
Funding agencies may designate priority groups 
AdvcK^acy groups may pre.ss for service lo specific 
groups 



General Approach 

May be able to 'tag on* to an existing needs 
assessment efFon 

No strong rationale for a prior selection of target 
groups 

May he unable to physically locate specifically 
defined group.*; of older per.sons 



Type of I>ata 

I>ata collected in a needs assessment can be either from secondary or primary sources. Secondary data is 
that already collected and published. Primary data is that collected directly by the agency doing the needs 
a.s.sessment. It is less expensive to use secondary data, but secondary data may not be current or the data for a 
specific tiirget group needs as.se.ssment may not be available from a secondary source. 
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SECONDARY DATA SOURCES RELATING TO OLDER 
PERSONS 

Federal Data Sources 



COMMUNITY SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIOM 

Annual CSA/OKO Poverty Tabulations 
from March Current Population Surv^ey 



Includes data items on income, work experience and 
personal characteristics (age, race, sex and family 
status). Refer to Commiinir>' Services Administration 
library and Bureau of the Censas Population 
Division/Poverty Section. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Farm Population of the United States 



Total rural farm population, agricultural employment 
status, age, race, sex, class of workers, family 
relationships, fertility, and family incomes. Contact llie 
Bureau of Census or I>?panme;ii of Agriculture, 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Bureau of Census 

19H0 Decennial Census 



Current Population Surveys 



Population Estimates and Projections 



Data on older penv'ons found in: Characteristics of 
Population; Subject Uepons; Housing Characteristics. 

Monthly information on the status of the labor force, 
provides a regular means of updating census data. 

I>ata on age distribution ubulated at national level by 
single year of age to 85+; State level by age groups to 
65; county level to under 65, 65+. 



DEPAitTMENT OF EDUCATION 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Participation in Adult I-ducation 



Characteristics of Students in 

Non- collegiate Postsecondary Schools 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH .^JVD 
HUMAN SERVICES 
Administraton on Aging 

Estimates of Elderly Population for 
Counties and Planning and Service Areas 

Statistical Reports on Older Americans 
Series 



fixient of participation in adult education as well as 
demographic, economic and stKial data usually 
collected by Current Population Survey, 

Information provided on demographic characteristics, 
work history and plans, educational history' and plans, 
reasons for selecting program/sch(X)l, labor force status, 
current job. 



Estimates of 60+ and 65+ by counties or group of 
counties. Available upon request. 

Data for those 60+ or 65+ on income, education, 
employment. Federal ^i:i>s in aging, povert)' 
thresholds, health expenditures, population 
characteristics, poverty status, population trends, older 
American Indians, Reports available upon request. 



Health CaretFinancing 

Current Medicare Survey 

National Center for Health Statistics 
Health Interview Survey 



Data collected from aged and disabled, 65+, Includes 
data on demographic characteristics, health services 
(types ik costs). 

Illness, accidental injuries, disability, use of hospital, 
medical, dental and other services. 



Health and Nutrition Examination Survey 



National Nursing Home Survey 



Demographic characteristics of all persons in 
household, medical history, diet. 

Data include? patient characteristics and functional 
status, participation in social activities. 



Federal Data Sources (continued) 



SOCIAL SKCURITY ADM/NISITIATION 

Continuous Work I !isi()r\' Siimplc 



IXMiio^mphic chnracierisiics, employer inforniaiion; t>'pe 
ot" work information; earning:; information; 
self-employment information; geographic infornution. 



Ijongiiudinal Retirement Histon* Study 



SufN^ev of New Beneficiaries 



Longitudinal Supplemental Security' 
Income File 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Uniform Crime Report 



I>ata provided on demographic characteristics, li\ing 
arrangements, labor force experience, retirement status. 

Includes informati'.vn on current, last, longest job; 
reasons for leaving last job; income sources i\u:\ 
amounts, earning histories. 

I>ata items include dis;ibility histoid income and 
resources dita, mobility' and living arrangements. 



Anniuil collection of diia on serious crime by age, sex, 
race and classification of offence. 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ciia racier i sties of Insured Unemployed 



Current Population )ur\'ey (Conducted by 
Census for the Bureau of l^abor St:uistics) 



r>ata pmvided by major industry, age, sex, race, 
cKcupation, duration of unemployment. 

Monthly tbta included on age, sex, race, ethnicity, 
m.:rital status, txrcupation, industr)' and emplcn'ment 
st:»tus. 



State Data Sources 



STATE AGENCY ON AGING 


Possible source of information on demographic, 
economic and stx'ial characteristics of older persons 


STATE DATA CENTER 


Collection of State agency generated .siiuistical reports 
and (Lita as well as Census reports and sur\'eys 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCY' 


Source of employment data dealing with numbers and 
characteristics of the population, the labor force, 
economically disadvantaged, special worker groups and 
the unemployed 



Use of primary' data to assess needs requires that original datii be collected. Several methods data are 
available. Fach has its advantages and disadvantages, I^iich should be weighed carefully when choosing a 
particular method. 



PRIMARY DATA METHODS 

A. Sample survey of older persons using mail-out questionnaires 



Advantages/ Disadvant£^es 

1. Can cover a wide geographic area 

2. Relatively inexpensive 

3. Can generalize to larger population 



Cautions 

Ukelih(X)d of low response rate 

Difficult to ensure that sur\'ey will fcxus on 

desired target group(s) 

General izabilit>' depends on representativeness 
of sample 
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B. 



Interview of selected sampk of older persons (either personal or phone 
contact) 



Advantages/Disadvantages 

1. flii^hcr response rates; not tlependent upon 
respondent literacy 

2. Greater flexibilirv' (txin probe for more 
info'-niation or can restate as necessar\') 



Cautions 

Requires trained inien'iewers 
May be ditficult lo locate old-r persons who 
belong? U) designated target group(s); ...g., may 
not have phones 

More expensive per person contacted than 
sunev 



C. Conduct intervie A^s with articulate spokespersons who are 
knowledgeable of designated groups of older persons 



Advantages /Disadvantages 

1. WTicient means of gathering information 

2. Provides first hand insight into the d>Tiamics of 
older persons' needs 



C^auticiis 

\alidiry of inforniacion depends upon credibihty 
of spokesperson's experience 
.Si-H)kesperson's Itnowledge may not generalize 
to ix)pulation of concern 
May be difficult to locate articulate 
spokespersons with creditable knowledge 



Regardless of ihc mcibod, ihc Jala elements lohti included must be planned priorio collection. Choice of 
items for inclusion in a needs assessment sur\^e] depends upon the puq*)ose lo he ser\'ed. For example, if the 
inieni is lo fcK'us on barriers to accessibility, then data-items should he chosen :u;a)rdingly. IJmiuuions on the 
length of the assessment form will force trade-off con>^derations between scope and extent of coverage of nee 
areas included. 



Suggested Types of Data Elements 

Iixpressions of need/concem/intercst for wt)rk 
and/or employment 



Activities that would satisfy' expressed 
n eed/ ct ) n ce r n / i n t er es t 



Interest in viK'ational pnjgrams 



Examples of Data Items 

I haw considered going to work 

1 ani interested in volunteer sen ice acti\ ities 

I would lixe a part-time job 

I would like my own business 

Seeking regular employment 

\'olunteer work several :imes a week 

Self-employment 

Seeking career counseling 

Attending full/part-time vtK'ational program 

List of program descriptions from which to 
indicate interest 



Factors that inhibit enrollment in a vcKiitional 
program 



Scheduling 
Transportation 
Umited Course offerings 
Adrrj.ssion requirements 
Stucr. demands 



Biographic daixi 



Name 
Address 

I'jiiploymcnt status 
I-ducational histon* 
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Socioeconomic Needs 

Tlie nccessit)^ to be concerned with a separate Si^cioeconomic needs assessment depends upon the 
declared purpose of ser\'ing older persons. If the purpcjse is to prcv de neccssar\' support to enahle older 
persons to function in regular programs, then no sepanite needs assessment is required. Tlie assessment of 
needs that provided the rationale for offering the regular program is sufficcnt. If, hr)\vever, a newor a substiintial 
revision in an existing program is contemplated, then a sep:znite assessment of needs is justified. 

In relational education, S(K'i(x?conomic needs correspond to the need for providing trained individuals to 
fill certain jobs. Tyj^iciMly, employment demand is estimated from secondary' data sources or from a sur\'ey of 
l(X*al employers. Tlic techniques for doing employment demand sur\'cys have been thoroughly disc'ussed in the 
literature. The reader is referred to these external sources for additional elaboration, 
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GOAL AND OBJECTIVE DETER>4INATION 



Goal Characteristic 
A GOAI. is a resullso: 
of an outcome selected i 

Goal siaicmenis shcn 
• Who is to be sen. 
. What is the dcsircc! 



^^ent of intent. Goalsare usimlly written and panide a general description 
v)f a particular group. 

desiunate: 
ji gruup identification), and 

c to ntr attained? (Intended efifect cf vocational education). 



Possible vcxational educaiiwii outcomes for older persons include: 

• IX'velopment of cnir>' le\'cl job skills 

• Increased oppoituniiies for second careers 

• Improvement of basic educatic)n skills 

• Reduced age .stereot\ping in the public and pri\'ate sectc)r 

• I'bcjxinded use of older workers as a source of labor supply 

• Utilization of older volunteers 

• Heightened a\vareness of job requirements and opportunities ' 

• iMore older persons placed in productive, well-payinj? jobs 

• Hniianced growih in positive self-image and sense of .scKial belongingne.ss 

• Greater kno\vledj?e of consumer and l.omenraking affairs 

• r>ecreased length of unemployment 

Since v(x:ational outcomes generally pertain to desired changes in people or S(KMCt\^ goal statements 
should contain a results-oriented verb. Use of results-orienred verbs ser\'es to identify the direction of desired 
change. 



VERBS COMMONLY USED 
WITH GOALS 



lncrea.se 
lixpand 
I-nhance 
IX'velop 
Improve 
Hqiialize 



l^cre-asc 
Reduce 

Diminish 
Lessen 
Shonen 
Curuiil 



Fornuilation of goal suitemcnts requires that expected outcomes be linked with specified target groups. 
Target groups should already have been identified as part of the needs assessment activity. 



To decrease the ienj^tli 
of unempIo>iiient 



Example of a Typical 
Goal Statement: 



of 



older wc)rkers dispiaci 
from their jobs. 



Outcome 



Target group 



Characteristics of Objectives 

An OBJECTIVE is a detailed and specific description of an outcome. It is usually written and describes the 
intended product or prcxlucts in objective and measc^able terms. 'Iliere may be sevei^al objectives for each goal, 
but it is usuilly good planning practice to specify no more than three or four objectives for each goal- 
Objectives are the means for the achievement of v(x:ational goals. It is the fcKus on means rather than final 
outcomes that provides the basic distinction between goals and objectives. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

CJoals (k'scrihc desired ends suited as 

vocational educ^ation outcomes. 

Objectives describe means selected to accomplish 

desired ends. 
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Objectives should suuc ;i ) what actii;n is lo be taken to acliieve ilie ^'oai; b) what measurable resulisare 
aniicipaied to be achieved )>' the aciit)n; and c) during what time pericxl the results a v ti) cKVur. 
To illustrate how oljjectives ditTer from ^oals, consider the ^oal: 

To develop the occupational skills of retirees seeking to initiate a second career. 

A set of ohirctives supponive c^f the ^oal aiuiinment mi^ht be: 

• io engage in a recruitment campaign that \vi!i result in the enrollment during tlie vy school year of ai least twenty 
retirees desirous of learning; new iKVupaiional skills; 

• to provide transporuition assismnce during the sc'htxil year to all students above cSO years of age who recjuesi such 
services; 

• to place at least eighty percent of all completers of (Kvupation:il programs desiring en ploynuMit in a related 
ocvupation within three months of program completion. 



Objectives should begin with strong, action-oriented verbs that describe an obserxiible or measurable 
behavior Tlic following list illustrates the brcxid range of educational actions that are supponive of goal 
attainment, 

VERBS COMMONLY USED WITH OBJECTP/KS 



design 
prepare 
involve 
inform 
offer 
provide 
stimulate 
link 



implement 
place 
sene 
s\ippori 
ciico\irage 
enable 
eonimiinicate 
( oordinatc 



How to Formulate Goals and Objectives 

Step 1: Assign respcnsibility to a designated group. 

Responsibility- for the formulation ofgoalsand asscx'iated objectives should be assigned to.a>:pecinc group. 
Group members should be those who share a professional interest and concern in ser\'ing older person.s. 
Potential participants might include representation of the following: 

• school b(xird 

• local vocational advisory council 

• local unit on aging 

• counry/ciry council on aging 

• kx:al adv(x:acy groups for older persons 

• community program (.s) scr\'ing an older person clientele 

• older person target p<:)puIations 

Step 2: Provide descriptive information. 

In order to ensure that goals/objectivesarc derived from best available evidence, data collected during the 
needs assessment should be analyzed and prescntcci in ^summary form for each older persons target group 
identified. Information should be presented in the form of descriptive statements such as: 

(Name of target group) con.stit\itcs percent ai toul population. 

The mean income of (name of target group) is $ . 

percent of the target grinip desire empUnrnvnt. 

(Name of target group) constitute percent of current enrollment in v(K-ational education. 



^ Step 3: Identily needs of tai get group that should be the concern of vocational education. 

■ Based on the information piescntcd, the group is asked to identify the needs that should be ser\'ed by 

vocational education. Needs may be individually generated by each group member and then discussed or 

generated spontaneously from group interaction. 
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Step 4: l>efine the vocational education outcomes that will best serve ideniifieci target group needs. 

Once needs are identified, outcc^mes considered to satisfy these needs should be identified. A.sa general 
rule, no more than two or three outcomes should be specified 'tor each target group need. Outcomes maybe 
formally solicited from each group memixM* or {generated fr<)m impromptu group discussion. In the ca.se of 
disagreement between group members, an attempt should loe made to .secure consensus on the suiiabUitN', 
feasibillryand general intent of the outcome state'.iicnt. Only those outcome .statements on which consensus is 
obtiiineJ should be retained for further consideration. 

Step 5: Formulate objectives for each goal. 

Once outcomes liave been defined, they can be tnmslated readily into goal statements by linking the 
outcomes with the corresponding txirget group. Objectives then should be formulated for each goal. Hie group 
must ensure that objectives are measurable and specific and will .ser\'e the goals formulated in Steps 3 and 4. 
l^ach objective should state only a single aim or purpose and shc:)uld specit^ a single end product or result to be 
attained. 



STRATEGY IDENTIFICATION 

A strategy^ is a .specific course of action related to the accom.plishment of a desired objective. Since there are 
generally several ways that a given objective can be achieved, a specific strategy' to be followed must be chosen 
from a set of viable alternatives, llie choice should be based a comparison of the relati\'e effect i\'eness and 
efficiency of each alternative. 

Major Vocational Service Strategies 

Vcxrational educatior. has a \":jriery of ser\*ice strategies for meeting the needs of older persons. Tliese 
include; 

Instructional programs 

• Oceiipati()ii;il .skills kiKKvludgu dcwlopiiK'nt 
Con.sunicr iind homciiiMkiii^ .sktlLs knowledge dcvclDpiiKMit 

• liisic and remedial skills^ knowledge development 
l-mployability skills knowledge development 

• Communirv' service volunteer tnuning 

Supportive services 

CX'Cupational awm iies.s and explonition 

• Self-a\varcness 

• Gireer choice 

• Individual asscssmeni 

• Aspiration and moiisiition 

• Tran.sporuition .services 

• Aid and other a.ssisi;nice 

Outreach and recruitment 

• Public relations 

• Puhlicit>* 

• Adnii.ssion stancbrds 
limployment services 

• Placement 

• Job follow lip 

• Job development/' design 

• Elimination of age harriers 

Program improvement act iW tics 

• I'XjX'rimental developmental pilot programs 

• Curriculum design 
Instructional materials development 

Capacity building 

• In-service training 
Equipment facilities acquisition 

• Coninuinitv linkages 
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Choosing an Appropriate Strategy 

Strategies for meeting the objectives must be reasonable, practical and realistic. At a minimum, c riteria for 
the evaluation of alternative strategies should include consideration of: 

• Resources 

• Costs 

• Advantages/Disadvantages 

The process of strategy selection can perhaps best be illustrated by example. Suppi)se that a desired 
objective is: 

Objective: Tt) personally c^ntaa at least 100 older adult.s durinx the 19 .scIkh)! year and inlbriii thcni ol viKaiional 

educational opportunities in their community. 

Some possible strategies for implementing this objective and the criteria against which they can he 
evaluated are illustrated below: 



Strategy 


Resource 
Requirements 


Costs 


Advantages/ 
Disadvantages 


Place a notice in 
monthly bank 
siatementS'Of 
cooperating banks 


Cooperation of local 
banks 


Printing 

StafT time to contact 
banks and provide 
notices 


I^intcd information 
di.sscminated at low co.st 
limited information cm 
be dis.scminatcd 
Many older persons may 
not be reached 


Set up information 
booths in local 
shopping malls 


Suitable sites 

Bcx)ihs or other suitable 

meeting area 


Staff time to operate 
booth 

Construction materials 
Staff transportation 


Personal contact will 
provide for exchange of 
inforinuiion 

Rural communities may 
be excluded 
Older persons may not 
shop frequently at 
shopping centers 


Develop and mail a 
brochure describing 
program olTerings 


In-house prcxiuction 
facilities 


Staff time to design and 
disscminare brtK*hiire 


Controlled 
di.ssemination of 
information 

M;iy not be read h\' 
older persons 



A Group Process for Strategy Identification and Choice 

Step 1. Establish one or more groups. 

Groups of five to nine members should be formed. The number of groups depends upon the number of 
objectives pertaining to older persons. Groups composition should be similar to that used in goal/objcctivc 
determination. 

Step 2. Select major vocational service strategies. 

For each objective, the group should select a major vocational ser\'ice strategy^ thought to best meet the 
intent of the objectives. The purpose is to facilitate choice by first selecting a major ser\ice strateg>' and then 
providing for subsequent refinements. The process is best served if the initial selection is restricted to a single 
service strategy. The list of major service strategies is not meant to be exhaustive. Ifoihersare idpniified in group 
discussion, ihey should be included. 
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Step 3. Idencily spCvCific service alternatives. 

For each major service strategy selected in Step 2, the ^roup should seek to identify more specific stated 
semce alternatives, liich alternative should define a specific action that could be taken by the educational 
agency/institution. The implications of each action should be estimated on certain key factors. At 2 minimum, 
these key factors should include: 1) the resources required, 2) the costs likely to be incurred, and 3) the 
anticipated advantages/disadvantages that would accrue. Estimates should be based on best available 
evidence. In some instances, this may be only a pooled *'best guess." The important point is that alternatives 
be assessed according to common criteria systematically applied. 

Step 4. Choose a specific alternative. 

The altcmatives should be comparatively evalimted by the group vising the key factors identified in Step 3. 
Those alternatives judged to require more resources (staff, equipment, facilities) than available or likely to be 
acquired and/or whose cost is considered unreasonable should be rejected. For those remaining, the 
alternatives with the least restrictive disadx^antages should be chosen. 



RESOURCE PROCCIREMENT 

Before planned strategies for ser\'ing older adults can be implemented, necessary resources must be 
secured. Resources can be either of a financial or non-financial nature. Non-financial resources include 
personnel, equipment, materials, facilities and accumulated 'know-how.' Securing necessary resources involves 
IcK'ation of ax'ailable resources and acquisition of resources. 

Resource Locations 

Location strategies differ for financial and non-financial resources. Iu:ch will be considered. 
Financial Resources 

When considering finiiacial sources, Federal assistance is the most inclusive. Major Federal sources for 
assistance are described below in terms of: a) administrative agencyand legislative authority, b) authorized uses 
of funds, and c) application prcKedures. 



Federal Funding Sources for Education/Tr aining Service 



Administrative Agency 
Legislative Authority 
Program Name 



Dcpar^ncni of Kducaiion 
Office of VcKUiional and 
Adult Education 
Vocational Hducation Act as 
amended • Subpan.s 2 and 3 

VcKational I-Iducation Basic 
Grants to States 

Depanment of Hducation 
Office of Voc"ational and 
Adult Hducation 

VtK^ational Hducation Act :ls 
amended - I^an A Subpan 5 

ViKUtional Hducation 
Consumer and Homemakinx 

Depanment of Hducation 
Offic; of VtK"ational and 
Adult Hducation 

V(x.*ationaI Hducation Act as 
amended - Pan B Subpan 3 

Bllinxual Vocational Hduration 



Authorized Programmatic Uses 



Application Procedures 



Vtx:iitionaI education programs, work study 
programs, cooperative vocational education 
programs, energy education, placement services, 
indastrial ans, suppon services for women; 
research, exemplary and innov:itive programs, 
curriculum development; vcKational guidance 
and counseling; UK-ational education personnel 
training; grants to wercome bias. 

Consumer education, ftxxJ and nutrition, family 
living and parentho(Kl education, child 
development and guidance, housing and home 
management, clothing and textiles, and 
supponive auxiliary' services. 



Bilingual vtK*ational training programs and 
training ailowances for program panicipants. 



Funding by state based t)n 
program service.s/activities 
contained in approved l(K*al 
plan. 

Contact local education agency 
or institution. 



Funding by State based t)n 
program services/activities 
contained in approved local 
plan. 

Contact Itxal education agency 
or institution. 



Discretionary grants program. 
Contact Secretary' of Education. 
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Administrative Agency 
Legislative Authority 
Program Name 



Authorized* Programmatic Uses 



Applic-ation Procedures 



Department of Education 
Office of VcKaiional and 
Adult Education 

Adult Education Aa as 
Amended 

Education Amendments of 
1978, Title XIII Part A Adull 
Education 

Adult Education Grants lo 
States 

Discretionary Grants 



Department of Education 
Office of Consumer 
Education 

Consumer Education Act of 
1978 

Consumer Education 

Depanment of Education 

Law- Related Education Act of 
1978 

Law- related Education 



Education and training programs to assist adults 
in acquiring functional basic skills, completing 
secondary' sch(X)l and in becoming more 
employable, productive and responsible citizens. 



Research, development, evaluation and 
dissemination; special projects for elderly; 
programs for adult Indians, Indochina adult 
refugees and adult immigrants. 

Consumer education programs, curriculum 
development, demonstration projects, 
dissemination, preservice and inservice training, 
auxiliary services. 



Law-related education programs for non-lawyers; 
curriculum development; pilot and 
demonstration projeas; dissemination; 
preservice and inservice training; involvement of 
law-related organizations/agencies/personnel. 



Funding administered by State. 
Contact Stale adult education 
agencN'. 



Di.scretionar)' grants program. 
Conuci Secreiao' of Eduauion. 



I)iscretionar>' grants program. 
Contact Secretar>' nf Education, 



niscretionar)' grants pr(^gram. 
Contact Secreiar>' t)f Educ-aiion. 



Department of Education 
Office of Environmental 
Education 

Environmental Education Act of 
1978 

Environmental Education 

Department of Education 
Health Education *Act of 1978 
Health Education 

Department of Education 
Office of Career Education 

Career Education Incentive Act 

Career Education 



Department of Education 

Correaion Education 
Demonstration Project Act of 
1978 

Correaion Education 

Department of Education 
Office of Bilingual Education 

Bilingual Education Act 

Bilingual Education 

Department of Education 

Community Schools and 
Comprehensive Community 
Education Act of 1978 

Community Schools 



Environmental education programs, curriculum 
development; dissemination; 
preservice/inservice training; planning of 
outdoor ecological study centers; communit)' 
education programs on enviromerital quality, 
preparation and distribution of materials. 



Discretionar>' grants program. 
Coniaa Secreiar>' of Education . 



Health education programs to promote physical 
health and well being and to prevent illness and 
disease. 



To make education as preparation for work 
major goal of all who teach and all who learn by 
increasing the emphasis on career awareness, 
exploration, decision making and planning, and 
to do so in a manner to create equal 
opportunity. 

Demonstration projects providing academic and 
vocational education to correaion inmates. 



Bilingual adult education programs; personnel 
development; planning and technical assistance; 
research and development. 



F-ducational, cultural, recreational, health care, 
use of school facilities for community aaivities; 
preventive health, dental care and nutrition; 
special programs for older persons; services for 
handicanp'^d or other health impaired clients; 
rehahilitatlv,o purfK>ses; impr(n'ed relations 
between sch(X)ls and <X)nir<uinities; leisure 
education. 



Discretionary grants program. 
Contact Secretar>' of Education. 



Contact State Education Agency'. 



Discretionary grants program. 
Contact Secreiar>* of Education, 



Discretionary grants program. 
Contact Secretary of Education. 



Apply to State education 
agency and/or apply to 
.Secretary of Education. 
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Adni i nist r.u i vc A^c ikt 
Legislative Authority ' 

'.Togram Name Author! /rd I*rognniiniatiL' Tscs Application I^rocciliirL'S 



Depannient of lidLic-.uion 

Women's i-duLatlonal Equity 
Act of iVrH 

Woman's I-ducational luiuiiy 



I )em(;r\siraiion, developnieni and dissemination 
aciivities that increase full participation of 
women in /American society; guidance and 
counseling; activities to increase opponuniiies 
for unemployed and underemployed women; 
expansion of imprm-ement of educational 
programs for women in vtx-ational and career 
education. 



\y "creiionary grants program, 
Oontaa Secreiarv of lldLicuiion. 



Oepanment of liducation 

Higher l-ducation Act as 
amended • Title I ■ Part 13 
HdUL-.Kion Outreach I^rogr.ims 

Continuing l-ducation 



I'ederal Discretionarv- Grants 



Continuing education programs; removal (if 
harriers caiised hy rtirul isolation; provision of 
legal, vocational :uid health educ-ational ser\'ices; 
educ~ational and occupational information and 
counseling services; dissemination of 
information on cdticatlonal opportLinities; 
ctMiimunity education activities; provision of 
postsecondary educ~aiion t(j older individmtls as 
well :ls other ecUicational needs which have 
hecn inadequately ser\'ed; ser\'ices to women at 
the place of employment. 

Oe\'elop and evaluate innovative deliver\' 
.sy.stems to incrc;Lse access of Linder-sjrwd 
udults; expand range of education and 
community resources used; .stimulate and 
evakmte creative approaches to remov;-' of 
access harriers; provide preservice and inser\"ice 
training. 



State grants. 
Contact State agency 
designated as grants 
admini.strator. 



Di.scretionan' grants program. 
Contact Secretan- of liducation. 



IX'panment of liduc-.uion 

Higher l-ducation Aci t)f 1%S 
as amended • Title \\ Student 
Assistance 

Student I-'inancial Aid 



Student h)ans 



'Pell grants' and supjilemental edticational 
opportunity grants ( 10% of institLiiional 
alligations may l'>e used for le.ss-than-half time 
students who are otherwise eligihle). 

Special .ser\-ices to disadvantaged inckiding hasic 
educ~ation skills, counseling, tutorial sen-ices, 
exj'xjsure to career options; provision of 
educ-.ition and financial aid information through 
educational opportunity ceiuers, stiiff 
develoi*>ment. 

CJuaranteed ;ind insured student loans. 



Individual appliciitions to ItKal 
institutions who have an 
agreement with the Secretan' of 
I-:ducaii()n. 

Discretionan" grants program. 
Contact Secretarv- of I-lducation. 



Contact UvaJ in.Miiutional 
financial aid officer. 



Depanment of I-:duL-.uion 

Uhrarv' Services and 
Construction Act as amended 
■ Title IV 

Older Reader Services 



Conduct of .special lihrar>' programs for elderly; 
purchase of special materials; provision of 
in-home visits hy lihrarians; outreach .ser\-ices; 
provision of transportation; employment of 
elderly; training of lihrarians to work with 
elderlv. 



Serv ices /."ON'ered hy State I'lan. 
Contact State education 
agency. 



Department of Ilealili and 
I luman Serv ices 
Administration on Aging 

Older AmericaiiS Act of 1%5 as 
amended • Title III IJ 

.S<K'ial Services 



Department of Health and 
Human ServK;es 
Admini.siration on Aging 

Older Americans Aci of 1%^ as 
amended • Title III Part C 

Nutrition Sr.Tviccs 



Provides funds for stKial .services which may 
include continuing education; information and 
referral; personnel counseling; health cduc-ation; 
consumer education; household management 
training; recreational arts and cnifts; community 
education programs and .services; legal services: 
honK' repair programs; pre-retirement and 
second careers counseling; operation of 
cnuliipurposc senior centers. 



i-lstah'ishment and operation of projects 
providing for congregate and/ or home dcliverv' 
of meals including nutrition education and other 
supportive scrv-ices. 



I-'unding alliKHted hy area 
agency on aging according to a 
Uval plan. 

Coi^taci area agency on aging. 



I-'unding alUK'ated hy area 
agency on aging according to a 
Uval plan. 

Contact area agency on aging. 



Administrative Agency 
Legislative Authority 
Program Name 



Authorized Programmatic Uses 



Application Procedures 



Depanniem of Health and 
Human Services 
Administration on Aging 

Older Americans Act of 196*^ as 
amended • Title I\' A 

Training 



Payment in whole or in part for sbort iorni and 
in-service training courses, workshops, instiiut* 
and (jther personnel development activities; 
conduct of seminars, conferences, symposiums 
and workshops in field of aging; fellowships and 
stipends for postsecondar>' educ^ation and 
training courses preparing personnel for field of 
aging; preparation of curriculum materials; 
projects and aclivities designed to attract 
cjualified persons to field of aging. 



I)iscroiionar>- grancs program. 
Contact 0)nimissii)ner of Aging 

Acii\ities may be covered by 

Slate Training i'lan. 

Contact State agency on aging. 



Department of Health and 
Human Services 
Administration on Aging 

Older Americans Act of 1965 as 
amended - Title rV' C 
Discretionary Projetis and 
Programs 



Department of L'ibor 

Employment and Training 
Administration 

Older Americans Aci of 1965 as 
amended • Title V 
Senior Communit>' Service 
Employment Program 

[Apartment of Labor 

Employment and Training 
Administration 

Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act as amended • 
Title II Pan BS# 215 
Services for Older Workers 

Depanmeni of Labor 

Employment and Training 
Administration 

Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act as amended • 

Title III Seaion 308 

Special Projects for 
Middle-Aged and Older 
Workers 

Department of Labor 
Bureau of International 
Labor Affairs 

Trade Adjustment Assistance 

Act oJT 1974 

Trade Adjustment Assistance for 
Workers 



Community Services 
Administration 
Community Services Ad of 
1974 • Title II Part B 
Senior Opportunities and 
Services Program 



Projects that provide continuing education to 
older individuals to broaden their educational, 
cultural and scKial awareness; ; re-retirement 
education; scK'ial services for physically and 
mentally impaired older individuals; for the 
unmet needs of special populations of older 
persons; for operations of senior ambulatorv' 
care day centers offering health, therapeutic, 
education, nutrition, recreational, rehabilitation 
and social services. 



Discretionarv' grants prognim. 
Contact Commissioner of Aging. 



Provides funds for subsidized part-time 
community service for disach'antagec\^oIder 
persons xs well as for transportation s; 'vices and 
administrative costs. 



Programs to assist older workers in overcoming 
eniplcA'meni barriers; upgrading their skills, 
removing age stereot>ping and developing 
appropriate job opp ortunities. 



Payment of tuition and cosLs for second c^areer 
programs to assess skill and work experience for 
purposes of formulating realistic second career 
objectives; provide second career and 
(Kcupaiional upgrading counseling; assist in 
foimulaiing second career- objectives; and train 
for second career objectives. 



Provides reimbursement for training cosLs and 
other employment services provided workers 
who are totally or partially unemployed because 
of increased imports. 



Funding for information and referral, residential 
repair and renovation, outreach activities and 
opei'aiion of senior centers. 



Contact State employment 
agency designated to 
administer funds and national 
contractors. 



Conuict nearest Ci-TA prime 
sponsor or balance -ofsuite 
program operator. 



Discretionarv' grants program. 
Contact Secretar>' of labor. 



Contact nearest Uxal 
Employment Security OfTice. 



May be funded by lcK*al 
Communii>' Action Agencies. 
Contact stale economic 
opportunities office or IcKal 
community/ action agency. 



Administrative AgcncT 
Ugislativc Auihority ' 
Progr.im N«mc 



Autlv-^r:/cd Programmatic Uses 



Application Procedures 



ACTION 

I>)niestic Volunteer Serv ices 
Act of 1973 

Foster Grandparents, Senior 
Companions and Retired Senior 
Volunteers I^rograms 



Faster CtrutuifHtrvtits proiltles stipend fo»" 
low- income older persons who provide 
volunteer supportive services to children with 
special needs. 

Senior Companion program provides siip'^nd for 
senior volunteers who serve ius senior 
companions for elderly in residential and 
non residential group car<? facilities. 

Retired Senior Volunteers encour,i;.?;es (he use of 
retired senior volunteers in a rarierv- of 
community serv ice aaivitics. 



Conuct State ACllON office. 



nepjrtmeni of Commerce 
Economic I^e\'e!opmeni 
Adminisinition 

Ux-al l>iiblic Works 
Hevelopment and Investment 
Acr • Title I 

Public Works 



Funds fc"- construction of and/or renovation and 
improvements of senior centers 



A|")ply to UkiiI governments. 



Department of Health and 

Human b^iervlces 
Office of Human 
Development Services 

S(x:ial Services Amendments of 
1974 

Public StK'ial Services 



I^ovides funding for six-'ial and employment 
services for eligible older persons. Semces must 
be included in !uic Title XX Plan in order to be 
funded. 



Conuci Uxal ageiuy 
admini.stering Title XX funds 
regarding possible contractual 
agreements for purchase of 
service . 



Department of Commerce 

Small Businesn 
Administration 

Service Corps of Retired 
Mxecutives 



Prc^vides access i;> a ptxii of senior voUmieers 
with business experience. 



Conu\ci reglcmal oftlce i^f Small 
Hasiness Administraiion, 



Department of Health and 
Human Services 

Rehabilitative Services 

Administratic)n 

Rehabilitati(?n Act of 1972 ■ 
PL93112 

Rehabilitation Services and 
Facilities Basic Support 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service for S<x:iai Security 
Disability Beneficiaries 



Providcs funding for provision of vtK-ational 
training and suppoitive senice to eligible older 
individuals. 



Contact IiK'al vtxational 
rehabilii:«ion unit. 
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Grant monies can also be obuiincd from prirate fouiukitions. Fcniiulaiions with a stated interest in 
funding projects pertaining to older persons include: 



NAME OF FOUNDATION: 


PURPOSE: 


Bisseil 0- Walton) Foundation 

29 Ten Avenue Line 

West Hanford, Conn. 06107 


hiterested in higher cwd seconchin^ education: Care 
oj thv aged 


duPont (Alfred I.) Foundation 
R O. Box 1380 

803 Florida National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 32201 


Charitable firing indudinf^ care, treatment and 
deivlopment of ekierly adults needinf^ cL<sLstance in 
bodily betterment or advancement. 


^tiiiehcad (Lettie P2»e) Ft)undatic)n, Inc. 
1400 Pcachiree Center Tower 
230 Peachtrec Street, N\V 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


Institutional grants to assist poor aged Christian 
women in the nine southeastern states. 


The Retirement Research Foundation 
•i05 Touhy Avenue 
Park Ridge. IL 60068 


To conduct and provide for research conceniing 
problems oJ industry* and oJ individuals arising 
from the retirement oJ uxtrkers from regular gainful 

L tfl/JtU J if IV til Uftli '*o' 


Campbell (Bushrod H.) and Adah F. Hall 

Charit>' Fund 
c/o Palmer it Dodge 
One Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02108 


Grants to organizations in iWew EnglanJ to aid 
older people. 


Ford (Benson and Mdith) Fund 
100 Renaissance Center, 34th Fl. 
Detroit, MI 48243 


firdfifi tnjtfin<t»*s- vmntK for the dued 

V 


Kesge Foundation 

ii^ui wesi Dig Deaver ixoyci 

Troy, NY 48084 


Grants generally to well established, financially 

so und, acc redit c W iristit utio fis. Gra n ts for c a re o f the 

aged. 


The V^tiiting Foundation 
Flint, MI 48502 


To aid and improve the physical, financial, mental 
and moral condition of the poor, the sick, the young, 
thi' aged, and the disabled among all classes. 


Duke (The Doris) Foundation, Inc. 
Duke Farms 
Route 206 

Somerville, NJ 08876 


Grants to charitable imtitutions with prioritx' given 
to agencies in New York with occcLsional grants to 
i\'ew fersey\ North Carolina, South Carolina, Hawaii. 
Grants for improved services for the aging 


Rippel (Fannie F.) Foundition 
299 Madisf)n Avenue 
Mc;rristown, NJ 07960 


Grants to aid organizations for the relief and care 
of aged women. 


Burden (Florence V.) Foundatif)n 
Fifth Avpmip 

1 Kill r\« ^ 1 1 LI 

New York, NY 10020 


Grants on problems of aging limphasis on practical 
'approaches for solving problems, management 
improvement and policy research 


Clark (The I-dna McConnel) Foundation 
2S0 Park Avenue, R(x)m 900 
New York, NY 10017 


Grants to enable the Mi'rly to contribute to their 
communities and to generate income iyy developing 
opportunities for i nlunteer or paid jobs, by 
improving thv capability of placement agencii's to 
senice oUior job applicants and hy encouraging 
educational institutions to meet the job development 
and training requirements of older persom. 
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NAME OF FOUNDATION: 



PURPOSE: 



Culpepcr (Charles K.) FountUuion, Inc. 
866 United Nations Piazii, Rt>c)ni lOH 
New York, NY 100 P 

The Institute for Stx'iix'conomic Studies, Inc. 

Airport Road 

VChite Plains, NY 106(M 

Killough (Walter H. D.) Taist 
c/o Marine Midland Bank 
250 Park Avenue 
New York, N^' 10017 



Circuits to organizations concenieci with tfx* aged 



broad research intereated induding problems of the 
elderly. Conducts research, sporusors conferences, 
publishes hooks and papers. 



Grants to homes for the aged. 



McIX^nald 0- M ) Foundation, Inc. 
20S7 I-ast River Rixid 
Cortland, NY 13045 



Cirants for the aged. 



New York Foundation 
Four West 58lh Street 
New York, W 10019 



Schimper (Frederick and Amelia) Foundation 
299 I'ark A\'enue 
New York. NY 10017 

Rosenthal (The Samuel) Foundation 
c/o Ix?ighton A Rosenthal 
1768 Eiist 25th Street 
Cleveland. OH 44114 



Giving primarly confined to the New York area for 
projects to improve !he e{uality of life for 
disiidvantaged, handicapped and minority 
population with extra emphasis on tlx* elderly. 

To support uvlfare programs focused on the needf 
of indigent, aged /)ersons. 



Brocui purposes Grants to Ixmies for the aged. 



Mann Kraft Foundation 

1.617 John F. KennecK' Boulevard 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

The Hassenfeld Foundation 
1027 New Port Avenue 
Pawiucket, RI 02861 



General gii ing support for tlx' aging. 



Grants for the aged. 



Kimberly-Clark Foundi:tion. inc. 
Nonh iakc Street 
Neenah, VVl 5'i956 



General giving with s/K'cific emphasis on 
communities in which the corporation resides. 
Grants for senior citizens" activities. 



Additional sources of financial resources exist which may supplement Fedenil and foundation funding. 
Sources used successfully include gnints, donations and/or returns from: 

' Cit\' and Count\' ^Dvernments 

• Ux'al business/commercial estiiblishmenis 

• Civic groups 

• Churches 

• Clubs 

• I*ri\'ate citizens 

• Senior Club membership dues 

• United Communit)- Services 

• Pro ject >?ene rated income 
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Non-financial Resources 

N()n-finani:ial resources represeni an often umapped and irequenily uiKleruiili/,ed sourie. Non tlnaneial 
refers to exisiin^ lUeiliiies, e(iuipmeni, materials supplies, and staff iliai could he uiili/ed in liie deliveiy of 
needed scr\ices. Ffeciuently ihese resources resitlc in the comnuiniiy and are not under the jurisdiction ot 
educational planners. In recognition of the Ux. us of control, ihcy are fre^iuently referred lo ;»s conuiiuniiy 
resources, 

llie following are illustrative of comnuinity resoureesand are offered t(^ sui»^est the rai\ue of possibilities 
for exploration. 

Facilities 
Senior cenK-rs 

ljhniriL\s, museiinis, :irt {'allLTics 

Ciomniuniiy nxjiiis in sl\)ppinj? nulls, cc')ninR*ivi;il or^ani/^aions ;in(.l huusinj? projLvis 
1j(x.Ij?c and lal^or halls 
Churcli SDcial halls 

UK-al pul'jlif and prisiiic sciuxjls and insiiuiiions (L-wninj? and wvi-k cmuIs) 
Coniniuniiy based oi>?ani/:iii()ns 
,\lL-nial liealih ex-niLTS 
Ci)ninniniiy anion aj?L-ncies 

Vacant piii)lic or priv:iie lniil(iinj?s and insiallaiions 
I'nusLxl space in public and j»ovL-rnmenial aj?LMicics 
Ikisincss and industry* sites 

Kccreaiion rooms in ciMi>?rcxaie rciiremeni homes and resiJL-niial care lacilities 
. Private homes 



Fquipment 

'I1ic specific programmatic nature of equipment precludes ii comjwhensive suggestion list. Access to 
equipment may be secured by bringing the eciuipment to the program or bringing the program lo the ecjuip- 
ment, 'Hic for-ner arrangement is most often accomplished by loan, lease, purchase, or outright donation. (I 
ecjuipmeni is used for training purposes, care must be exercised to insure that the identitied e(juipment is 
operable and is not obsolete. 'Ihe latter arrangement can he aicomplished through tiie use of equipment on- 
site during idle periods. 



Possible sources for equipment arc: 

Ijocal business commea*i:il Indii-strial orj'.ani/ations 

laboratories and or shops of public or private .scIkhjLs in.siitutions 

(K)vernniental agencies 

f-VUeral f?o\ernmeni installations 

Governmental surplus 

Re.scarcb iab( >ratories 

Cx)mni unity ser\'ice aj?encies 

Apprenticeship iraininj? proj^rams 

l*ri\ate citi/ens 
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Materials 

As witli equipment, the range of possible materials is 
such as curritHilarand instructional materials, may he secure 
materials might be obtained by contacting: 

Training directors of local business and indu.strial firms 

State (liK'al) government training agencies 

Stale (lot'al) apprenticeship councils 

liKul public and private .schools institutions 

Uk-M human ser\icc pr igrani operators 

Prime sponsor 

State and urea agencies on a^in^ 
State educational a^cntT curriculum consultant 
State and local libraries 
[jot'al universities 



extensive. Materials that are not consumed in use, 
■d through a 1( xin arrangement. Suitable training and 

Gerontological centers 

National Center tor Research in Wvational l'!ducatioii 
Private researcb firms 
N'ational Gouncil on the ,*\^in^ 
.National Gtiuncil of Senior (ati/ens 
American ,'Vs.so<.'iation of i^etired Persons 
American As.sot iatioii of Community and Junior (A)lle^es 

— Older ,\mericans I'ro^tams 
Adniini.stration on A^in^ 
Department of i:ducation 
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Staff 

Existing staff lime may be augmented through an extended day ammgement. Tlie feasibility' of this arrange- 
ment depends upon staff interest and capabilities for dealing with an older clientele as well as contract 
restrictions for those staff covered by collective bargaining agreements. Expertise may be augmented by 
personnel from local business and industries and by private citizens functioning in a voluntary capacity. Tlie use 
of older persons as volunteers is especially encouraged. Utilization of external personnel as program siiitT 
requires care to ensure thai they are adequately trained and efficiently managed. See Chapter lught for a more 
extended treatment of volunteer management. 

A Strategy for Location of Community Resources 

Location of community resources requires contact with the various community^ agencies, organizations and 
institutions that own or otherv^ise control resources. Like needs assessment, an assessment of the extent and 
availability of community resources may be handled through sur\'eys or interviews with organizations or from 
reviews of existing data.-.vStste or area agencies on aging may be able to provide a listing of major programs or 
senices within a specific geographic area. Similarily, CETAprime sponsorsare required to develop an inventory' 
of community service providers. Whereas existing resource inventories may not identify specific resources, they 
will at least assist in the identification of major resource providers. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES* 
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1. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 

BUSINESS FIRMS 
CORPORATIONS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
VOCATIONAL GROUPS 
UNICNT. 

RETAIL MFRCFIANTS ASSOCIATION 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
BOARDS OF BANKS, CORPORATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL ASS0CL\T10NS 

2. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

federal departments & agencies 
(local offices: general services 
administration, equal employment 
opportunity commission, department of 
health, and human services, department 
of education, etc) 

state departments and agencies 

(local offices: bureau of vocational 
reh\biutat10n, health department, 
welfare department. employment 
securitv') 

county departments and agencies 
(local offices: council on aging, 
cooperative extension, welfare 
department, pl\nning, transportation) 

communitv' departments and agencies 
(recrf:ation department, welfare 
department. health department, 
housing division, board of educa'^hon, 

ETC.) 

COUNCIL OF GOVb:RNMENT 
AREA AGENCY ON AGING 
CETA PRIME SPONSOR 

3. EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 

BETTER SCHOOLS GROUPS 
PARENT TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 
ADULT EDUCATION GROUPS 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCL^.TIONS 

4. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 

churchf.s and synagogues 

groups assocl\ted with churches and 

synagoguf:s 
ecumenical organizations, commissions 
clergy assc>cl\t10ns 
laymen ass0cl\t10ns 
primarily reugious (bible study groups, 

worship groups) 
other (clubs, teams, social groups) 



5. CULTURAL, FRATERNAL AND 
RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

CONCERT SOCimES 
STUDY AND FORUM GROUPS 
ARTSOClETIFii 
DRAMATIC GROUPS 
UTERARY SOCIETIES 

NATIONAUTV GROUP FRATERNAL ASSOCL\TIONS 
OCCUPATION-ORIENTED FRATERNAL 

ASSOCL\TIONS (POUCE LEAGUES) 
OTHER FRATERNITIES, LODGES, GRA.NGES, SECRET 

SOCIETIES 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 
ATHLETIC CLUBS 
HOBBY CLURS 

SOCL\L ENJOYMENT GROUPS 

GROUPS SERVING ONE PARTICULAR MINORITY 

6. CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

SENIOR CLUBS 
SERVICE CLUBS 

GOOD GOVERNMENT LEAGUF5 
PATRIOTIC AND VOrfERANS ASSC)CL\TIONS 
TAXPAYERS ASSOCU'HONS 
POUTICAL PARTt' ORGANIZATIONS 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING ASSOCL\TIONS 
REAI. ESTATE ASSOCL\TIONS 
HOUSING ASSOCL\TlONS 

7. HEALTH AND WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 

CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
REUGIOUS CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
BOARDS OF SOCLM AGENCIES 
WELFARE OR HUMANE ASSOCL\TIONS 
CHILD WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 
FEDERATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
ORGANIZATIONS OF PARTICULAR DISEASES 

(HEART, CANCER, ARTHRITIS) 
GENERAL COMMUNITY HEALTH GROUPS 
SAFETY COUNCIL 

8. COMMUNITY AND PLANNING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
CHF^, UNITI-n FUNDS. COUNCILS 
COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES (POVERTY) 
COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOC L\TIONS 
COORDINATING COMMITTEES 
FEDERATIONS OF CLUBS 
OTHER INTERGROUP AGENCIFIS OR 
ORGANIZATIONS 




*A£iaf)tvd from National Council on i/x' A^in^ Community Organizations, 
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Once resource providers have been idcniified ihcy should be sur\-eyed to determine extent and t>pes of 
resources available. Resource providers should be individually contacted, preferably in person. Ihe pun:)ose of 
the survey should be explained and the planned/.. ...l(s ), objectivesand selected ser\'i<:e strategies for provision 
of Services to older persons described. Respondents should be asked: 1 ) to indicate their interest in co( )perating, 
and 2) to describe the resources they would be willing and/or able to contribute. Resources .should be 
described according to descriptive categories. 



RESOURCE DESCRHTORS 

Facilities 

Physical description (building, room, lahoraion-, classroom, cic. ) 

Scaling capacity' 

Special accommodations 

Accessibilit>' 

Av-ailability schedule 

Equipment 

Description (t>pe, condition, age) 

Basi.s of a\'uilabilit>- (loan, clonaiion, rem, purchase) 

Instructional Materials 

Description (t>pe, content, ancillarv' resources retjuired) 
Basis of a\'uilabilit>' (Itxin, donation, rem, purchase) 

Stafif 

Name and address 
Skills and experience 
Av'ailabilit>' 

Survey results should be recorded on worksheets. It is recommended that a worksheet he kept for each 
organization contacted. Each worksheet should: 1) identify' the resource provider by organi/auoiVs name and 
address; 2) identify the organizational representative contacted; 3) provide for description of specific resources 
by kind (e.g. facility, equipment, etc.). 

The worksheets can then serve as a handy cross-reference. For each resource kind, the resource [providers 
having such resources can easily be identified. In this manner, an indexed inventory of available community 
resources can be readily constructed. 

Resource Acquisition 

Identification of financial resources does not insure their acquisition. In order to secure funding, funding 
sources must be selected and a proposal for funding submitted. Selection of funding .sources depends upon a 
number of factors including knowledge of projects previously funded by the funding agency, funding agency 
priorities previous success with fijnding source and informal signals that the funding source would welcome a 
proposal. 

Specific proposal requirements vary according to the funding agency. Mowever, some general 
requirements can be described. 

TYPICAL PROPOSAL REQUIREMENTS 

Abstrad of the propased project 
Statement of need and the problem to be addressed 
Specification of the pr(X'edures for the accomplishment of each objedive 
Management plan for the allcx*ation of resources to achieve the desired objectives 
Description of the proposed results or end products to be accomplished 
Hvaluation plan (to the extent appropriate) 

Plan for the dissemination of producis (to the extent appropriate) 
Staff capabilities and experience 

Institutional or orgiiniziiiional commitment to provide adeqtuue facilities and ecjuipment 
Itemized budget 

Assurances of compliance with State and Federal rules and re>?ulations 



EKLC 
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Project apjuoval criteria represent the standards for judging ciuaiit}' and compliance considerations of 
proposals received from eligible recipients. Qiialit>' and compliance are frequently evaluated in the following 
areas: 

• tcchniinl approach i 

• managcmcm plain 

• evaluation plan ( if appropriate )\ 

• dissemination plan ( if appropriate): 

• staff allocation; 

instil 111 ional eonimiimcni; 

• budj»eiar\" considerations: and 

• assurances. 

Tlie technical approach should fcxus on the extent to which there is a clear definition of the need for the 
proposed project and a succinct delineation of the problems to be addressed, line ob;C'Cii.'es of the proposed 
project should be shari:>ly defined, clearly stated, capable of being attained through the usv^ of the proposed 
procedures and capable of being measured. PrcKedurcs for the atuiinment of the objectives r.hould be clearly 
stated and should specify how each objective wil 1 be atmined. Tlie management plan should show the time lines 
for each of the major project activities, the interrelations between project activities, and should provide a 
detailed .specification of project re.sults. Staff allcKation should address eligible recipients' willingness toassign 
.staff adequate both in number and experience to achieve the proposed objectives. Institutional commitment 
.should provide reasonable evidence of the applicant's commitment to the project in terms of willingness to 
provide the necessary supponive equipment and facilities as w^ell as their willingness to provide dcxumented 
evidence that the necessary' suppon from cooperating institutions and agencies has been obtained. Budgetiiry 
considerations should evidence reasonableness of the cost estimates considering the size, .scope and duration 
of the proposed project. Judgments as to the evakuuion proposed should fcKus on the suitability of the 
evaliwiion criteria and the evaluation methcxlologies propcxsed as a means of determining whether project 
objectives have been achiev ed. Tlie dissemination effons should be described including proposed activities to 
communicate project results to the intended t;irget audiences. 

Acquisition of non-financial resources depends upon the development of ccx)perative and ccx^rdinative 
linkages between vocational education and communit>' resource prov iders. This subject is di.scussed in the next 
chapter. 



.Mu-nbt rrv', .1 VX", \X". R Milk-r ;iiul.l A. fVrshing, Unprot infi VcKtUionaU-thiciUum I'UinniNf^. .Won* A/r/^ //w;/ /^tY/Z/Vv^Qjlumbia; .MO: l'nivcrsit\'()f .Missouri. 
I )cp;mnicnt of I'raoicil Ans. .\Uirch, \^P~'. 

\>ATC\\ RoJx'n I. ViKatiOiUit txhttattan Outiomcs: I'lrsfxttut' f(}r l-i uhuituut Coliiiiibiis, OH Ihc N;i(ion;il (x-ntcr for Rcscart'h in V(x-utioml lidiKation 

Drcwcs. Donakl \X'. Douglas S. K;i!/ :uid OthiTs. VtK-ulional i:s l\ I'Utnninfi S\'stcm t'UiUfwtn VtKdtiDnai lUiucatiau Jvr Spi'ciaJ J'fipuUjtinm Raleigh. NC: 
CONSl-KVA. Ini- . JaniurN- lOHO 

K.uitnunii. Rogi-r and rtMUviik NX" I-nglish. Xvveis A<.<essment OiHCtpts and AfiptiaUion Ivnglcw'ixxJ ClifTs. NJ; I-diitational TcchnolofO' Puhlit-ations. 
JaniLiry- i^-y 
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COORDINATION 
• OF SERVICE DELIVERY 

Effective and efficient provision of education and training to older persons necessitates a coordinative 
approach In'-lusion of all agencies with a ser\'ice commitment to older persons assures that a broad range of 
services is provided so as to maximize the collective impact of limited resources. By pooling effort, the potential 
ser\ice and delivery alternatives for the development of mature human resources are materially increased. 



COORDINATION 

Minimizes duplication of effon; 
Maximizes as-aiiable resources; 
Strengthens assailable services; and 

Assures that older persons receive a full range of programmatic and suppon ser\'ices. 



Coordination involves four prcx-edural steps. 
STEP 1 

Identification of agencies which are concerned with provision of services to older persons. 

STEP 2 

Determine incentives and barriers to development of coordinative relationships. 

STEP 3 

Develop coordinative arrangements. 
STEP 4 

Implement cooperative working relationships. 



STEP 1. AGENCY IDENTIFICATION 

The first step in coordination is to identify the relevant agencie.s involved in the provision of services to 
older persons. The agencies most directly concerned with educational and employment opportunities are: 

• State/local vtxational education agencie.s/in.stitutions; 
■ State/liK-al adult education agencies/in.stitution.s; 

• State/area agencies on aging; and 

• Cl-TA prime sponsors. 

Vocational Education 

Enabling Legislation r i • f 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 orovided financial assistance to the states for the payment of salaries ot 
teachers, supervisors and directors of agriculture, trade, home economics and industrial subjects. Though 
historicaliy significant as the marking of the beginning of vocational education as a national program, the 
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principal directive tbrcc was the VcK'aiional Education Act of 1963. This Act radically expanded the scope of 
v(x:atiorial education and established its role and responsibilit}' in seiving the needs of special populations. 
Subseq\jent Amendments in 1968aiid in 19':^6 sharpened and (/xtended but did not alter the original thrust of the 
Act. 

Mandated F^irposcs 

Tlie fundamental puri-)Ose of vocational education is preparation for work. As societ}- came to the 
recognition that lack of employabilit>' skills was a major deterrent to equalit\' of economic opponunit\', it turned 
to vcxaiional education as a means of remediation. As a result, vocational education was legislatively assigned 
responsibility' for the development of the underprivileged so as to overcome the debilitating effects of economic 
discrimination. 

Organizational Structure 

Vcx'ational education is a Federal, .state and local pannership. At the Federal level, the Department of 
Fducation, Office of Vocational and Adult education, has re.spon.sibility for admini.strating the provisions of the 
V(K'ational Education Act and the Adult Education Act. States have con.stituiionai responsibility for the provision 
of education. Control over education is shared jointly by the execuli\'e and legislative branches of state 
governmenr. Hxecutive jurisdiction for secondary^ educar.ion is centered in a .state board of education. 
Postsecondiiry education may be under the jurisdiction of a community' college board or, alternatively, a board 
of higher education. Responsibility for delivery of education is delegated to a IcK'al school di.strict in the case of 
.secondary' education or to a local in.stitution for po.stsecondary education. 

lyelivery^ of *:dult vcxaiional programs and ser\'ices at the kx'al level takes a niriety of forr/s. Adults may be 
.serx'ed in comprehen.sive high schools, specialized vocational-technical high .schools, area vcK'ational technical 
.schools, technical institutes and/or community' colleges. They may take but a single vcx'ational course or be 
enrolled in a one -year vcx'ational certificate program or a two-year associate degree program. Courses may be 
offered during regular .school hours (day program), in the late afternoon (extended-day program) or in the 
evening (evening program). In general, extended-day and evening programs tend to be attended primarily by 
adult.s. In.structors of these programs often are employed in local busine.s.s and industry and teach in a pan-time 
capacity. 

Adult Education 

Enabling Legislation 

Federal suppon for the education of adults is authorized by t\vv , major Federal act.^, the Adult F:ducation Act 
and Title I-Community .Ser\'ice and Continuing I-ducation Programs of the Higher Hducation Act of 196S. The 
amended Adult F:ducalion Act appears as Title Xlll-Pan A of tlic l-lducation Amendments of 1978. Tlie Higher 
Fxiucalion Act has been subsequently amended by the I-ducation Amendments of 1980. 

Mandated Purpose 

Adult education is oriented to raising the literacy level of adults and to providing training to enable them to 
'become more employable, productive and responsible cilizen.s.' A special authorizatic^n is provided in the 
Adult Fxiucalion Act for .special projects for the elderly. Title I funds ofthe Hughes Education Act maybe used for 
the purpo.se of promoting retention of adults in continuing education, developing their (xrupational potential, 
elimination of barriers which may prevent enrollment and provision of (xcupational guidance, counseling and 
other .ser\'ices designed to promote re-entry into post.secondary education and the labor force. 

Organizational Structure 

As with vcxational education, adult education is also a Federal. st:iie and Ux'al endeavor. At the Federal 
level, adult education is admini.stered by the Depanmenl of I-lducalion with the Office of Vcxational and Adult 
I\ducation ha\'ing responsibility^ for programs funded under the Adult Ixiucation Act. At the .state level, adult 
education may be under the admini.strative juri.sdiction of a board of education, a community college board or a 
board of higher education. Title I acti\'ities may be admini.stralively located in state education agencies or 
alternatively in other departments such as communiiy affairs or consumer affairs. Adult education at the Icxal 
level may be offered by comprehensive high schools, technical institutes, ti.vo-year community colleges, four- 
year colleges and universities, public and private vcxational and business schools and private non-profit 
agencies, line majority of adult education courses are non-credit, with many adults reponedly panicipating for 
job or career- related reasons. 
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Administration on Aging 



Enabling Legislation r , i ■ „ r 

Tlie Older Americans Act of 1965 as Amended constitutes the basic authorit\- for bcderal suppon ot 
nrogram- for the aging. The Act provides authori/:.tion for grants for states and communit>- programs on aging 
(Title III J; training, research and discretionary^ projects and pnigrams (Title I\'); a.ul coniniiinity scnicc 
employment for older adults (Title V), 

Mandated Purpose ,>f„ 
The intent is to allow older people full and free opportunit\- for tiie panicipation in and en)oynient ot a 
range of economic, soc-ial and cultural entitlements, A.S related to empknTOcnt and training, the Act provides tor 
onponunity for employment without age discrimination, removal of barriers to economic and personal 
independence, pre-retirement and second career counseling sen'ices and authori/jtion of a program to provide 
pan-time employment for older disadvantaged. 

Organizational Structure . 

The Act created an Administration on Aging at the Federal level, Tlie functions ofthe Administration among 
others are to administer grants provided by the Act. to coordinate Federal programs and activities relating to the 
purposes of the Act, to sponsor dex-elopment of a comprehensive and c(X)rdinated sen'ice network tor older 
persons to provide technical assistance and to suppon research and development effons in the field of aging- 

Administration at the state level is the responsibility of a state unit on aging, which may be attaclied to the 
office of the governor, housed in depanments of human sen-ices or other alternative arrangements, Tliese state 
units function to administer the state programs on aging according to a state plan, to c(,ordinate .suuev%ide 
activities related to the purposes of the Act. to sen'e as an advcvate for the elderly and to alkvate resources to 

designated area agencies on the aging, .„„.,„•,!, 
Area agencies are to represent designated substate planning and semce areas. These areas maybe an> unit 
or combination of units of Icxral govemment having a population of 100,000 or more, Are;;^"Kencies may be an 
established oftice of aging, an office or agencT designated by the chief elected official of an e ig.b ie 
oovemmental unit or combination of officials representing several unit.s or any public or private ageiuT whic h is 
under the direction of the state unit on aging. Area agencies on aging are responsible for the preparation ot an 
area plan for provision of comprehensive and coordinated sen'ices to the aging and for the provision ot 
necessary administrative and monitoring sen'ices to assure that sen-ices are being provided on the basis of 
demonstrated need, Semces to the aging are generally provided under contract with u\ sen ice providers. 



Prime Sponsors 

Enablinc Legislation , . ,. i 

The auihoriiy for Federil cmpbymeni and training cffc.ns ispr.nidedhy the Comprehensive hmployment 

and Training Act (CETA) as amended. 

Mandated Purpose , - , i ^- ^ 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act had twc; strategic objectix-es-that of decentrah/Jtion 
and decategorization of Federal manpower programs and the provision to Icxal communities of the flex.bili^' to 
Xn Z dSiver manpower services suited to their localities. Responsibility- for the planning and administration 
of manpower programs is assigned to local units of government designated as prime sponsors. Restrictions on 
the use of funds has been ostensibly removed with prime sponsors given the freedom to design tiic basic mix ot 
program services and delivery mechanisms best suited to their purposes, 

FeS'^ver'^ght'C'p^^^ 

comnliance with the legislation. This role is carried out through the issuance of regulations and guides 
establishing mechanisms for hearings and appeals and the provision of technical assistanc-e, R^"-^'';'; 
interpretation and application of regulations to specific prime sponsors is assigned to the Depanment of Ubor 

regional^ offi^ces,^^^ state in the delivery of employment and training services is limited pnncipa'ly tosemngasa 
sponsor foi' the balance-of-state. The balance-of-state, being comprised of sparsely populated counties and/or 
u'r^tTof government that could otherwise qualify but chose not to, is generally divided intosub-units a.nsist.ng 
of counties or some organizations of local government. CLTA funds and operational control are then delegated 
to these icxal units. 
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A prime sp.iiisor is offically described as a Slate or a unit oFlcK-al ^ovemmeni with a population \u excess of 
100,000, any consonium of units of local government or any nnit of IcKal government or any consonium 
designated by the Secretary-, In a unit of local government, the mayor or city manager is designated the chief 
adminisinative officer, llie office of the prime sponsor consists of the chief administrative officer and a 
supponing st;iff The executive director or admiptstrator is responsible for the functions of financial 
management, management information systems, coi;tracts and grants administration, independent monitoring, 
planning and program operations, i'rime sponsors have freedom in the selection of program ser\ice deliverers. 
This discretionary' choice has placed prime sponsors in a unilateral position to select their serv ice deliverers 
according to their delivery' expectations and demands. 



STEP 2. DETERMINATION OF 
INCENTIVES/BARRIERS TO COORDINATION 

Once agencies are identified, the next step is to determine how they might coordinate their ser\'ice 
mam'ates and activities. An analysis of the incentives facilitating coordination as well as those barriers and 
constraints restricting coordination can aid in this determinati:)n, A logical staning point is Federal legi.M. tion. 

Mandated Coordination 

Vocational Education 

The purpose of Federal assistance to vocational education is . , to assist States in improving planning in 
the use of all resources available to them for vocational education and manpower training , , [Sec. 101 P.I..94' 
482], Five-year state plans for vocational education are to contain criteria guiding joint coordination of 
V(KTaional education and manpower training programs conducted by prime sponsors. |Sec. 10"^ (b)(S)), 
Annual plan and accountabilit\' repons are to show the results of said coordination [Sec, lOS (b)( 1 )(c)(i)j, 
Kligible local applicants are to describe in their annual applications how they will go about effecting 
coordination with loc^al primesponsors [Sec. 106(a)(-n(c)l and with other communit\' programs supponed by 
state and local funds [Sec. 106 (a)(4)(r;)). 

Adult Education 

Slate plans for adult education are required to describe procedures used for con.sultatioi i, cooperation and 
coordin-ition with various agencies. These agencies include the state education agetuy, state manpower :icr\'ice 
council, state (x:cupational informatioi, system, a:» well as other agencies, organix.;uions and institutions that 
operate employment and training programs [Sec. 306 (d)(3) IM- 9S-S6l), Planning for adult continuing 
education is to be coordinated with planning as required under the V(K'ational Hducatit^n Act, the Adult 
Hducaiion Act, the Comprehensive i-:mployment and Training Act, the Older /Vmericans Act of 196S as well as 
with other Federal, suite and local activities designed to provide outreach, guidance, counseling and 
educational, financial and occupational information [Sec, 113 (d) PL 96-3"^4). 

Agencies on Aging 

The state agency on aging is primarily responsible for the coordination of all .state activities related to the 
purposes of the Older Americans Act [Sec. 30S ( a )( c) P.I.. 9S-47K| . Area agencies on aging are encouraged where 
possible to enter into agreements with IcK'al education agencies, institutions of higher education and private 
non-profit organiz;itions and agencies for ser\'ices and activities as provided under the iilementar}' and 
Secondary- Education Act [Sec. 306 (a)(6)(iO). 

Prime Sponsors 

The purpose of Ci-TA as stated is to allow for maximum coordination of employment and training ser\'ices 
funded under the Act with economic development, community development and other related activities 
including vcxational education, public assistance, self-employment training and social .ser\'ice programs, [Sec, 2 
P,I.. 95 S241, Prime sponsor plans are to include provisions for coordination of.ser\ ices with senior centers, area 
agencies on aging and state agencies on aging [Sec. 2 IS (b)|. 



Planning 

All of the aforementioned agencies are required to submit .separate plans describing the intended ser\'ices 
the assurances as to compliance and the arrangements governing the proposed all(x:ation of resources. Area 

3r. 
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agencies l(x:al vcK-atioiral education agencies and institutions, and icKai adult education agencies and 
iP^titulions each submit i(K-ai plans to their counteqian state level agencies, 'niese pla.is torni the basis tor 
prepanition of .state plans describing statewide activities. I'rimc .sponsors, in contra.st, submit their plans directly 
to the Department of Ijbor regional offices. 

Coordination is intended to he an integral part ofthe planning prcKcss. WKational education plans are to 
denne the criteria and detail the linkages with employment and traini.ig programs. .Adult education plansare lo 
de.scribe the means wherebv public and pri\~ate community senice organixiitions are Insohed in the 
development a.id implementation of the plan. Area agency on aging plans are to prox ide for a -comprehensive 
and coordinated' approach for delivery- of services and to designate, where feasible, a tcKal point lor the 
encouragement of maximum coordination. I'rime spon.sors' plans are to provide detailed descriptions ot 
metlKxlf; and arrangements used to involve community- senicc deli\erers and to insure their on going 
participation in the conduct of employment and training .sen-ices. 

Governance 

The administrative .structure of the agencies provides a context th;.: can facilitate or impede coordination. 
V(K-ational and adult education are divisions of the .state education function. If both are under the jurisdiction ol 
the same board, then common philo.sophies. ral ues and policies guide both agencies with tacilitati\ e effects lor 
coordination. If .separate bcxirds are involved, then opponunitics for competition and connict abound with less 
iikelihocxJ of agencT cro.ss-communication and aniculation of programmatic etfon. 

Lcx-ation of state units on aging impacts on the nature of coordination. I'lacement in .state human ser\ ice 
depanments creates an inherent identification with health and welfare as the major ser\-ice modalities. .Since 
education has not traditionallv identified the.se service areas as legitimate educational concerns and since 
education and human .service agencies are often under .separate depanmental control, opponunities tor 
coordination and linkages are restricted. In contra.st, attachment to the office of the gcnernor implies political 
priorit^' to aging and a commitment that can be used to tran.scend agcnc-/ bcnindaries and service prerogatives. 

No comparable .state agency exists for administration of .statewide cmployn.ent and training programs. I he 
.state in its capacitv as the balance-of-.state prime sponsor has administrative responsibility over only tho.se 
programs in areas not se ved by other prime .sponsors. Ir.-.h .state h;!s an employment and training council with 
mandator^' responsibilitv for reviewing prime .sponsor plan - and i.-.r-Uing recommendations tor the 
development of an integrated and c(K)rdinated approach to the delivery- of manpower .services. I lowever, their 
actions are advisorv and depend upon gubernatorial suppon for implementation. 

Differences in'local governance also mediate coordination. The fact that vocational and adult education are 
under tiie admini.strative jurisdiction of local boards of education or in.stitutional boards as the case may be 
whereas area agencies on aging are under local government control, has significance for tormation ot 
coordination linkages. Ixxal boards are often elected and frequently have separate taxation powers. A.s a result, 
tiiey are insulated from direct innuence by kxal government officials, thereby making communication more 
indirect and c(X)rdination more difficult. 

Geographical Considerations 

Variability' in ser^'ice area definitions may .ser^'e to hinder coordination. >Xliereas area agencies on aging 
may plan ft)r a ser^'ice area encompa.ssing a multi-count>' area, kxal v(K-ational education plans may encompa.ss 
only a single school di.strict within a county-. Alternatively, po.st.secondary institutions may have a scr^-ice area that 
overlaps .several agin,.; planning and .service areas. A similiar situation may hold for prime sponsor ser^xe areas. 

Lack of Knowledge 

Barriers to ccxirdination can result from a mutual lack (^f knowledge concerning the .structure, roles and 
responsibilities of agencies that can play a major role in provision of .ser^-ices to an aging population. The 
concerns, problems and organizational constraints of each agency need to be understood in orderto determine 
how best to effect agency- coordination. 

A working knowledge of each agency can be achie^'^d through an active process of inter-agency 

c()n\munication, 
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Stq^s in communication include: 

!. Obuiin the name, address and telephone number of a contact person for each aj?enc\-. Tlie planning? stall of each 
aj?enc>' represents a ^(hkI sumin^ point for identification of a contact. 

2. Set up a ^ct accjiuiinted n ^'eiin^ to discuss the ^enenil purposes, mandiies and j?o;ils of each aj?en«.T as they relate 
to provision of sen ices to older persons. 

3. Discuss current programs and projects as well as planned future activities to determine areas of common concern 
and to identify potential areas of coordination. 

4. Mxplore the structure and administrative operations of each agency to identify possible facilitators and barriers to 
coordination. 

5. NUike definite plans for a future meeting including a clear understanding of the pun'XJse of the next meeting and 
the agendi items to be considered. 



STEP 3. SELECTION OF COORDINATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

The extern of mutual involvement desired will undoubtedly var\' according to the compatibility/ of agency' 
goals and the \villingnej:s to jvool resources for the attainment of these goals. Tliere are at least two levels of 
coordinaiive arrangements, eiM:h with progressively greater inter-agency involvement. 

Types of Coodinative Arrangements 

Contract 
Inter- agency Agreement 

Contract 

In a contractual arrangement, the contract is the primar\' coordinative mechanism linking the agencies. 
It signifies a formal relationship with limited inter-agent contact in the planning and deliver}' of ser\'ices. One 
agency simply purchases the expenise of another agency to provide a cenain ser\Mce for its clients. In som.e 
instances, the operational structure of an agenc>' will specify contracting as a mechanism for coordination. For 
example, state and area agencies on aging generalK* enter into contractual agreement with Icx'al service 
providers. They prov ide services only where no other agency is wiHing or able to do so. In some pans of the 
counir\', Slate agencies on aging have made grants to communit>'coIlegestoincludeon-campus classes for older 
persons as well as offcampus classes in senior centers, nursing homes, and housing (or the elderly.' 

Inter- agency Agreement 

Inter-agency agreements stipulate the reciprcK'al service roles and responsibilities of the agencies that are 
panics to the agreement. Agreements should make explicit the inter-agency expectations concerning; 

the sen 'ices to be provided; 

• the period lor which the sen iees are to be jirovidedi 

• :ixcn<.y rights und responsibilities; 

• the program standards againsi which performance will be monitored- 

• the resources to be committed to the provision ofsen'ice; and 

• siippon to be provided by other agencies. 

Inter agency agreements differ from contracts in an imponant way. Wliereas in contracts, funds are the 
essential consideration received from the contracting agency, this is not the case with inter-agency agreements. 
In this mcxJe, agencies agree to pool resource;: in a collective endeavor with each agency sharing in the provision 
of needed services. 

STEP 4. SHARED WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 

Joint activities indicate the highest level of involvement. In this arranj^ement, aj^cncies have aj^reed to panicipate 
together in shared functions. Tlic following approaches suggest a variety' of mechanisms for joint activity'. 
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• Planning of vocational and adult programs is 
r;)ordinated to ensure the most efficient and 
cifective utilization of resources to meet the 
needs of older Americans, 

Options 

• There is a joint review and com m cm on 
v(x:ational education, adult education and 
area agenq' on aging plans. 

• Joint meetings are held between 
vtxational 'education and area agenc>* 
planning staff. 

• Vocational education and area agency 
share planning staff. 

• Vocational education and area agencies on 
aging share information on existing 
programs, facilities and resources. 

• Vcxrational education and area agenc>' 
planners share information on needs of 
older persons, demographic characteristics 
of older adults and employment 
opportunities, 

• There i.s shared membership on ltK*al 
advisory councils for vocational education 
and advisor\' councils for area agencies on 
aging. 

• Evaluation of vocational education and area 
agencies on aging programs axe coordinated 
to ensure an integrated approach to meeting 
the education and employment needs of 
older individuals. 

Options 

• There is joint agreement on the evaluation 
design including criteria for evaluation, 
e\'aluation procedures, instrumentation 
and methodology. 

. Vocational education and area agency on 
aging staff participate in monitoring and 
assessing impact of employment and 
training programs for older adults. 

. Vcxrational education and agency on aging 
staff participate in preparation of 
e\'aluation reports. 

. Vocational education follow up procedures 
are used to track post-program 
achievements of employment and training 
programs. 

• Local advisorv' councils on vcxrational 
education and area agency councils 
collaborate in evaluation efforts. 

. Ev'aluation reports are jointly reviewed for 
purpo.ses of program Improvement. 

• Vocational education program improvement 
efforts are responsive to special needs of 
older adults. 

Options 

• In-service education is provided to 
vtxational instructors, counselors, and 



Suggested Mcchaaisms for Joint Activity 



administrators to increase their awareness 
of the problems of older adults. 
Curriculum, guidance and testing materials 
are developed or modified to meet older 
persons' needs. 

Research and development efTons arc u.sed 
to test the effectiveness of a range of 
innovative apprixiches to .serving older 
persons. 

Programmatic revievN-s are conducted to 
determine suiii bilirv' of vix^ational 
programs, services and activities for 
meeting needs of older persons. 
Area agency on aging ,staff panicipate in 
program improvement efforts. 



Technical a^isiance is provided tc facilitate 
coordination of vocational education and 
area agency on aging activities. 

Options 

• Teams comjxjscd of N'tK*aiional educators 
and area agency stall' jointly as,ses.s 
employment and training problems and 
make recommendations. 

• Area agenc>' staff provide in',service training 
and technical assistance to vocational 
education professionals regarding 
legislation, regulations, requirements and 
funding. 

• Formalized agree me ms exist for sharing 
information between vixaiional education 
and area agency on aging. 



A state level ad hoc committee on 
emploj-mcnt and training of adults should be 
formed. 

Options 

• This committe\^ .siiocild consist of a 
representative ^ritr. !he state agency 
having responsibiiuy for v(K*ational 
education programs; a representative from 
the state agency having responsibility for 
adult continuing education, a 
representative of the suite employment 
and training council and a representative 
from the .state unit on aging. 

. This committee should have responsibilit>' 
for assessing the extent to which suite 
supported education and training 
programs represent an integrated, 
consistent and coordinated approach to 
meeting the employability needs of older 
adults. 

. This committee should prepare a report 
recommending a coordinated, 
comprehensive and s>'Stematic approach 
for utilizing the resources of older 
persons. 
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4 OUTREACH AND 
, RECRUITMENT 



IMPORTANCE 

Outreach activities are essential in order to find those older persons who may potentially benefit from 
vocational education. Without active outreach, many members of the community will not be aware of the 
services provided by vocational education. This is particularly true for older persons, since they arc less likely to 
obtain word-of-mouth information from peers and associates regarding the potential benefit from participating 
in a vocational education program. 

Recruitment and outreach go hand in hand. Whereas outreach focuses on the location and initial 
communication with potential candidates, recruitment actively seeks to perstuide them to enroll in a vocational 
program. In some instances, outreach and recruitment may be performed as an integral function. In fact, most 
postsecondary institutions have some sort of promotional activities used to recruit new students. These Often 
include radio and television announcements, newspaper advertisements, direct mailings of flyers, and 
promotional displays in public places. 

An institution wanting to do outreach to older persons should review the recruitment activities currently 
being used to see if the approaches, as well as the materials utilized, are designed to reach or stimulate the 
interest of older persons. Outreach and recruitment activities should be reviewed against the following criteria: 

REVIEW CRITERIA . 
. Do recruitment activities include the dissemination of information to retirement communities, senior citi/.ens 

service organizations or senior citizens centers in the area? 
. Have the promotional materials e\'er included a picture of an older person in the role of a student or made 

reference to the fact that vocational education is for persons of all ages? 
. Is the idea of a second career for retirees or scx^n-to be retirees ever mentioned in promotional materials? 
. Have success stories of older persons who have completed vocational educariton been used as promotional 

material? 

. Have any attempts been made to personally contact older persons and to convey to them the benefits of vocational 
education? 

DEVELOPING AN EFFECTIVE OUTREACH PROGRAM 

Four steps are involved in developing an effective outreach program: 

STEP 1 

Identify the target group of older persons 
STEP 2 

Determine the best methods to reach the target groups 

STEP 3 

Develop the message(s) to appeal to the target group 

STEP 4 

Decide when and for how long to emphasize outreach activities 
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STEP 1. IDENTIFYING THE TARGET GROUPS 



Identifying groups of older persons for outreach efforts will have been accomplished during the planning 
activities described in Chapter Two. The needs assessment data and the goals and objectives for serving older 
persons will provide direction as to wtich groups of older persons are to be given priority consideration during 
outreach activities. Based on that information, program personnel will need to clarify which segments of the 
population of older persons should be the focus of outreach and recruitment efforts. For example, it could be 
that the targeted groups are older persons who: 

• have recently lost their jobs due to the closing of a major industrial plant; 

• are cunrcntly retired and would like to operate a part-time business out of their homes; 

• are solely dependent upon s(Xial securit>' and wish to augment their incomes; 

• will s(K)n be eligible for retirement benefits and would like to start a new career. 



STEP 2. SELECTING OUTREACH/RECRUITMENT METHODS 

After deciding on the groups for targeting outreach and recruitment efforts, the best possible methods for 
reaching those groups should be identified. Specific methods for reaching these groups can be chosen by 
weighing available resources and anticipated effectiveness. A brainstorming session is a useful means for 
generating a number of possible strategies for reaching the older persons. This approach emphasizes the 
quantity of ideas produced rather than the quality. Participants are encouraged to express their ideas freely in 
response to a specific problem. All of the ideas are then reviewed to identify their strengths and limitations. 

To illustrate the application, a hypothetical problem involving the recruitment of older persons is 
presented below, followed by sample ideas for solving the problem. 

Problem: Hoiv to recruit older persons who are retired and ivould like to learn how to 
operate a business out of their home 



Possible Outreach/Recruitment Strategies 

• News broadcasts 

• Television or radio public semce announcements 

• Participating in a l(x:al radio or T. V, talk show 

• Showing of an adv(x*acy film on Ux-al T.V. and to community groups 

• Direct mailing to retirees 

• Direct telephone contact with retirees 

• Presentations to senior citizen groups 

• Posting announcements in shopping centers and senior citizen centers 

• Including announcements in senior citizen news letters 

• Mobile recruitment ran 

• Setting up information bocKhs in shopping centers and malls 

• Conducting a door-to-door campaign in areas with high concentrations of older persons 

• Soliciting referrals from communiry service agencies 



Alternative strategies so generated should then be compared on the following considerations: 

• resource requirements; 

• potential for reaching the uirgeteJ group(s); 

• external constraints; and 

• auxiliary^ benefits. 
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A comparison of some of the ideas listed above might look like this: 

IDEA: News Broadcasts 
Resource Recjuirements: Mhimial, prvparatUm of }wws story. 

Potential for Reaching Target Group: IXpvucis upon target group listening to news; little control over this. 

I-jcienial Constraints: Cooperation of news department; availability of news tifne for broadcast. 

Auxiliary benefits: reach a wide audience in addition to the target group: could stimulate other enrollments. 
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IDEA: f^esentations to Senior Citizen Groups 
Resource Requirements: Pvmm(s) to tratvl to giro present atiom. 

Potential for Reaching la rgei Group: Highly targeted to older persons reaching only those intvlced in senior citizen fironps. 
Kxternal Constraints: De/Wfu/s upon schedttlin^ of senior citizen ^roup actit'ities. Requires adrance planning. 
AiLxiliar>' benefits: Allows for ttiv way sharing of infonnntion. 

IDEA: Informational booths in shopping centers and malLs 
Resource Requirements; i^oductiou of handout material. Persons to operate booth and distribute iujornmtiott. 
Potential for Reaching Target Group: Good possibilities if centers/ malLuire selected in areas with hi^h concentrations of older 

persons. / t -u- 

lixtemal Coasirainis: Permission from management of shopping centers/mall Could conflict with other scheduled sJ.yowMxhihits 
Auxiliary benefits: Prorides for two-way sfxirin^ of information. Reaches a Uu^ie audience of/H)tential students both }^>unfi and 
oUL 

Based on a review of the strengths and limitations of the various alternatives, the outreach/recruitment 
meihod(s) should be selected which are best suited to institutions/school needs and resources, Wlien multiple 
recruitment methods are selected, consideration must be given to balancing those methods so as to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. 



STEP 3. DEVELOPING THE MESSAGE 

When developing the message, the needs and interests of the target group(s) are the first consideration. 
What can the vocational program offer that would motix-ate the targeted groupCs ) to participate in the program? 
Is it 

• an opponunitN' to learn new skills? 
. 'he abilit^^ to be self-eniploycd? 

• individualized instruction? 

• self' paced instruction? 

• ofF-campus courses? 

• employment counseling? 

• reduced tuition? 

• specially designed courses? 

• free transportation or car pool arrangements to/from courses? 

• discounts on books and course fees? 

• waiver of enrollment prerequisites? 

• free parking? 

• career exploration activities? 

The message will need to be tailored to the possibilities and constraints inherent in the recruitment 
method. For example, recruitment methods which allow for a one-way flow of information, such as posters, 
news announcements, and direct mailings, should include specific information on how the reader or listener 
can obtain additional information. 

Wlien the method allows for two-way communication, such as presentations to groups of older persons, 
booths in shopping centers or malls, and door-to-door recruitment, the institutional/school representative must 
be prepared to answer a wide variety of questions regarding the institution and the vcx'ational education 
program. In this latter case, the representative should encourage interested persons to leave their names and 
addresses so that additional information can be sent. Handouts should available so that interested persons 
can take something from their first encounter to consider and to use as a reference in contacting the appropriate 
person or office. 

When using a brief television or radio announcement, a rule of thumb is to plan approximately two words 
for each second of air lime. Thus a thirty second announcement allows for a message of approximately sixty 
words. A sample thirty second anmnmcement inight read as follows: 




SAMPLE ANNOUNCEMENT 
"Haiv )vu recently retired or are )y;// a(x)ut to retire.^ Are you interested in pursuing a new career on either a full or 
part time basis? If }>ou are, Central Vocational Technical Institute has a lanet)' of programs and senicesfor older 
adults wishing to enter new careers. I^ay and et vninff courses are available There are no tuition charges for persons 
oivr 55 )tY/rs old. For further infonnat'ion contact the Second Careers office at 555 463 /. That number a^ain is 555 
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I'rinicd promotional materials such as posters, broc-hurcs, displays and exhibits should include picturcsoF 
older persons, both men and women, panicipating in the vocational education program. Such pictures help 
dispel the stereotype that \x>cat ional education is For younger people and convey the message that older persons 
enjoy their involvement in the \'ocati()nal program. 

STEP 4. TIMING OUTREACH ACTIVITIES 

The liming of outreach activities should be planned so that they are. in accord with the institution's 
regi.sirudon and admi.ssions practices. \X1ien the institution allows admission to programs at certain times of the 
year, outreach activities should be emphasi/.ed in the months immediately prior to registration. \ lowever, if the 
institution allows admission to programs at many times during the year, then outreach can be a continuing 
activity. 

Older persons need sufficient time to plan their other activities so that their schedules will be compatible 
with the school schedule. They may need to adjust thei r work schedule or family responsibilities .so that they can 
attend classes. They may need to change their x'tication plans so that they will be in town when classes stan. They 
might have other obligations to fulfill prior to taking on the responsibilities asscKiated with panicipating in the 
vocational education program. Tlie implication is that outreach activities for older persons stretch over a longer 
period of lime than would be the case for recruitment of younger students. 

Many outreach activities require the cooperation of groups or organizations outside the educational 
system, such as newspapers, television stations, and senior citizen groups. The planning of outreach activities 
must allow enough lead lime for external groups to be responsive to the school's requests. As soon as the 
recruitment methods have been identified, school personnr] should contact the.se out.side agencies in order to 
determine how much lead time they will need. Advance notice of several weeks or more is needed for the 
following; 

• annDiincemciii.s in ncw.s I otters 

• feuture newspaper articles 

• feaiure lelcNision news stiirics 

• talk show appearances 

• presentations lo .senior citizens groups 

• pronioiional booths in shojiping nialls 

It is wonh noting that scheduling represents a major barrier to .ser\'icing special needs population.s. If 
vocational education is to meet the needs of older persons, every effon .should be made to schedule vocational 
education offerings .so as to result in maximum con\entence oftho.se to be ser\'ed. 



M;Ucri;iK whith ni.iy Ix' liclptui wIk'II pl;iiiiiui|< i)iiItv;iLh -.k'tiviik'S: 

Hauin.Jinmiic. vi al. ' Ink-iAviiMoiis lo ItiLa-asL' IvtirollniL'iii.s Drokk-r AlIuIi.s at ;i riiivrrsiiv. ' Paper prL'SunU'd ;il rliL-oitifLTciiLV of iIil- OcrotitoIoxiLal SiK'k'iy, 
New York. N^'. N(j\LMnhLT. IT". 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 




Services not directly related to outreach/recruitment, instruction or employment are considered to be 
supportive in nature and are known as supportive services. These services reflect an acceptance of the whole- 
ness of an individual and the necessity to minister to a broad range of human needs. 

The nature of the supportive services to be offered depends upon the special population being served. 
Older persons, because of the aging process and their assigned societal and cultural roles, have needs for a 
variety of specialized supportive services. 



Supportive Servics for Older Populations 




Supportive Services 




Rationale 


1. 


inciviQuHi adocssrncni 


\ 


riiflF#»r#»nri;iI #»flF#»/^tc r»f c\oino iinH iininiip 

LJllldClHIdl CllCLld \Jl af^m^ ailvi UlllN^U^ 








inHivlHiiQ I n^^/-fc rf*niiirp ImowlpHop of 








capabilities, abilities, skills, interests and values 








as the basis for an individualized service 








approach. 


2, 


Personal counseling/guidance 


2, 


Need to overcome fears and self-imposed 






limitations inhibiting the expectations and 








potentialities of older persons. 


3. 


Informaiion and referral 


3. 


Provision of centralized information as to 








availability and location of direct services and 








assistance aids in obtaining access to needed 








services. 


4, 


Transportation 


4, 


Addresses the need of those who have no 






physical 2iccess to available services by bringing 








people to programs. 


5, 


Escort services 


5, 


Provides assistance on a one-to-one basis for 








those who are experiencing difficulty in 








obtaining services. 


6, 


Occupational counseling and career information 


6, 


Occupational exploration opportunities, 






knowledge of job opportunities, awareness of 








work expectations, skill in career 








decision-making, vocational maturity and job 








search skills required to facilitate re entry into 








the work force. 


7, 


Persona! assistance 


7, 


Augments the capabilities of older persons to 




. Shopping services 




function independently in a home environment. 




• Reader services 








• Letter writing services 








• Home visitation 








• Telephone contaas 






8, 


Nutritional services 


8, 


Meals provided to older persons on a regular 








basis to maintain nutritional balance. 


9. 


Recreational and social services 


9. 


Provide individual and group opportunities for 








avocational and leisure time activities that 








contribute to social adjustment and physical 








well-being. 
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Supportive Services 


Rationale 


10. Homemaking sen iccs 


10. Assistance in fcxxJ preparation, shopping, light 
housekeeping, home finances and other 
household management assistance serves to 

institutional constraints. 


1 1, Home health serv ices 


1 1, Provision of at-home health care such :ls 

personal grcx^ming, rehabilitative and restorative 
nursing, physical therapy, (xvupational therapy, 
speech therapy and home health education. 


12. Legal aid services 


12. Aid in financial and estate management and in 
other matters of a legal nature. 



THE DECISION TO PROVIDE SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Few educators would argue that vocational guidance and counseling is not a necessary educational support 
function. However, the case is not as clear-cut with respect to transponation ser\ices and even less so for home 
health service. The issue at question is whether education should be involved in the provision of direct .scKMal 
seivices. 

It can be argued that education has a scx:ier of enhancing general cognitive a\v;irene.ss and of 
developing specific abilities, competencies and required for effective social functioning. Since the 

function of direct services is not primarily to develo . -^aman knowledges and capabilities, it follows according 
to the argument that provision of direct scxial ser\'ices is not an educational concern. 

A counter-argument assumes that education is a central part of all aspects of communirv^ life. As articulated 
in the community education philosophy, . . the .school is an integral pan of the local human .ser\'ice delivery 
system" [Sec. 802 (a)( 1 ) P.L 95-561 ] . By defining education as an integral pan of the communirv', education has 
an obligation to be involved with other communirv'group.s, organizations and agencies in the deliveryof human 
services. 

Tlius, the deci.sion whether to offer supponive .ser\ices to older persons is initially dependent upon the 
perceived role of education. Once the decision to provide .supponive ser\Mces has been made, these are .several 
subsequent decisions that must be considered: 

• types of supponive ser\'ices to be provided 

• level of resources to be allocated 

• who .should provide the .sen'ices 



Type of Supportive Services Offered 

Tlie following chan depicts some major harriers to precision of ser\'ices to older persons and selected 
supponive .ser\ices which could be provided to remove them. 



Barriers Faced by Older Persons 


Supportivf^ Services 


Psychological: 




Fear of failure 


Coun.seling 


Fear of unfamiliar surroundings 


Volunteer guides; open house and orientation 


Fear of going out at night 


Mscorts; .security officers on dut>' at end of class 


Physical: 




Tran.sponaiion 


School buses: carpools 


Social: 




Lack of education 


Remedial education 
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Level of Resources 



The level of resources alUxraicd lo providing supponivescrx'iccs should be based oniheprioriiyalliK-aied 
to the ser\'ices, the cost of services, and the expected client impact, l-or example, transponation is a major barrier 
for many older persons, who may no longer drive or ma>' not own a car. In rural areas, where public 
transponation is not an alternative, transponation is a panicularly acute problem. !f providing transportation is 
given high priority, costs of alternati\'es must be evaluated. 

In the example of transportation, the following alternatives may be considered: 

1. pure huso :i van 

2. use public sch(H)l buses . 

3. bt)m)\v bus from local Cl-TA prt)gr.im t)r church 
'I. provide training in how to btj nn)rc nn)l-)ilc 

The first alternative, to purchase a van, would be the most expensive. Its impact would be limited to 
increa.^:ing the accessibilit>' of the educational program. Similar transportation problems would ver>' likely be 
encountered in relation to post-program employment. 

The use of public school buses or a borrowed bus from another program could increase accessibilit>' at 
little or no cost. Borrowing a bus from an outside service introduces the idea of interagency coordination in 
ser\'ice deliver}'. An interagency approach to problem solution provides a greater number of alternatives. (See 
Chapter Tliree) 

The fourth alternative demonstrates that direct ser\'ices to older persons may not be the only way to 
circumvent problems. Transportation problems can be dealt with by giving older persons instruction in howto 
be more mobile. An approach which helps older persons to solve their own problems ma;/ have has a greater 
•potential for long-term impact. As mentioned, if transportation is a barrier to attending education and training, it 
likely will be a barrier to employment as well. 

Who Should Provide Services 

Not all scr\ices can or should be offered within the context of a vc^ational education program. Some scK'ial 
services are best arranged through information and referral to other agencies/organizations. Tlic Area Agency on 
Aging is the primar>^ candidate for engineering a coordinated ser\MCc network to insure that older persons 
receive needed scxrial ser\1ces. It is not necessary nor wise for vcK'ational education to duplicatcscr\Mces already 
available in the community. However, those ser\ices critical to participation should be included in the budget 
for the v(K*ationaI education program. 

Four decisions arc pKJSSiblc: 

1. no supportive services prt)vided 

2. supportive services provided as part t)f vtx"atit)nal education program 

3. supportive .services prtn'ided thrt)Ugh interagency agreements 

4. supportive .services prt)vided through sub contracts 

The first alternative tends to narrow the potential number of older persons who can participate, since no 
arrangements are made to remove the barriers that exist for some. Tlie second approach signifies a commitment 
of resources to supportive services as well as direct methods of employability development. Tlie third and fourth 
approaches utilize the expertise of other agencies to provide services. 
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The following chart indicates advantages and disadvantages of each prcx'ess: 



Process 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


No supportive services 
provided 


No cost to program 
No staff time 


Limits participation of older 
persons 


Supportive services as integral 
pan of program 


Older persons have needed services coordinated 
through single source 

Increased participation by larger cross-seaion of 
older persons 


High cost to program 

Services may not be delivered 
by experts 

Services may become primary 
goal 


Supportive services arranged 
through interagency agreement 


Little or no cost to program 

Referrals can be made to and from vocational 
education programs 

Duplication of service avoided 

Services provided by experts 


Cooperation difficult to 
operationalize at line level 

No control over quality of 
services 

Older person must travel to 
different agencies 


Supportive services provided 
through subcontract 


Control of services without responsibility for 
delivery 

Services provided by experts 


Older person must develop 
relationship with more than 
one agency 
High cost to program 

Difficult to insure a 
coordinated approach 
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INSTRUCTION 




Insiruciion is dctlncd as inieraciion between ihc instrucior, ihc learner and the learning environment for 
liie purjiose of indueing a desired behavioral ehange. Consequently, the design and deliverv' of instruction to 
mature adults is signilleantly influenced by the assumptions as to the role of the learner, the instructor and the 
nature and purpose of the learning process. 

Four key assumptions arc commonly drawn about the adult learner and the adult learning process: 



Key Learning Assumptions 

Adult readiness to learn is dependent upon a need to acquire competencies to perform valued life tasks; 
Adult learning is sclf-directcd and self-motivated; 

Adult learning should be approached from a problem-centered prcKcss orientation rather than as a subject 
matter content to be mastered; 

Instructors should function as facilitators and resource persons. 
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THE OLDER ADULT AS LEARNER 

Research and experience have identified certain characteristics of older persons that impact on the design 
and delivery of vcx'ational instruction. Some are age-related, others are descriptive of all adults. Age-related 
characteristics should be interpreted as tendencies based on group averages. Considerable variation exists 
within any age group. Many older persons may indeed perform as wel I or better than younger persons on certain 
ta.sks. Tlie implication is that whereas the findings are on the average descriptive of older adults, they may not 
accurately characterize the capabilities of any individual mature learner. 

Older learners can be expected to: 

• Kxprcss a greater tlcsirc ft)r certaint)'. Older petyot in arc ntorc reluctant ta (Iccidc until tiny have at cuniulata/ 
.<uff icier It information to supjxirt their choice. 

• I-xhibii eauiion in ihcir approach to new .siuuuiuns. They tend not to initiate action until sufficient information 
has been obtained. 

• Avoid risk whenever po.s.siblc. Av a means of reducing risk oh ler persons show a tendency to avoid making a 
decL^io)i A< a consequence, envrs of omiii<ion fre(/uently exceed th(x<e of cmnnission. 

" i:.xpre.ss a j^rcaier preference for dealing with the concrete. This i.< evidenced hy a progressive reliance on past 
experience as a ^uide for future action. 

• I'Xpcriencc difnciilt>' in eliminating irrelevant information. Experiments shoiv that older adults have increasingly 
difficulty in identifying and sorting out redundant and notmSeful information, 

• Respond at a .slower rate. Time to respond to eni'ironmental stimulation increases with a^e Jixperi mental 
evidence indicates that this slowing with a^e may be a function of changes in the central twrvous .system. 

• Show differential decline in abilitie.s. Verbal skilk are relatively a^e insensitive, ivhereas psychomotor sk'ilLs' 
involvinfi manipulative rkilL< and perpetual functions decline appreciably with a^e 

• Suffer rediicetl .sen.sor\' aciiit>'. Older people simply do not see nor hear /'W u ell There i.i evidence that sensitiiit\' of 
taste, smell and pain aL<o decreases with a^e 

• Iixperience a diniinuiion in meinor\'. Generally recall diminishes with a^e in contrast with recognition which 
remains largely unaffected by a^e 
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FACILITATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

The insirucior as a facilitator and resource person can play a significant role in helping the mature learner 
improve learning performance. In order to be effective in this role, the vcK'ational instructor must hilVO nvillliiblc 
a repertoire of learning strategics that older adults can use to assist thcni In seeklllj^, ilCi.|llinilj4i Dlj^illlij^JllMi 
•etrieving and using information. 



A Sample of Adult Learning Strategies 



Strategy 

1. Make behavioral objectives av-ailable to the learner 
early in the learning process. Use explicit action 
verbs to cons'ey precisely what activity is expected. 

2. Provide an abridged version (advance organizers) of 
the information required to perform the task. These 
advance organizers may be in the form of a 
condensed synoposis of material to be learned, 
outlines, abstracts, demonstrations or other devices 
that summarize and integrate information. 

3. Present questions as a prelude to the learning task. 
Questions may pertain either to conceptual or 
factual content materials. 

4. Encourage adult learners to generate and use verbal 
and visual mediators. Verbal mediators arc typified 
by acronyms, rhymes or ocher such techniques 
whereby a word or verbal symbol is associated with 
material to be learned. Visual mediators arc 
cognitive images such as maps, graphs, charts, 
diagrams pictures or other mental imagcty that 
facilitate coding and recall of information. 



Rationale 

Helps adult learners identify relevant information; 
increases learning efficienc)' by allowing learner to 
eliminate non-relevani information. 

Gives the learners a framework for categorizing, 
storing and recalling information. Facilitates concept 
formation by giving a preview of the information 
content to be learned 



Primes the learner to attend to what is important to 
learn. Allows the learner to build a cognitive 
.structure as a foundation for subsecjuent learning. 

Mediators aid recall by providing an associational 
linkage between the mediators and discrete units 
(chunks) of information to be learned. Recall of the 
mediators prompts recall of the informational chunk 
a.ss(K'iated with the symbolic mediator. The 
"meihcxl of Ux'i" illustrates this principle. In this 
techni(iue, the learner is to imagine a sequence of 
familiar Uxations; e.g., a walk through their home. 
Hach kx'ation (nxmi) is to be as.sociated with a 
particular concept/fact to be learned. By mentally 
walking through the house, the learner is prompted 
to recall what information is as.s(x'iated with each 



Promote ase of sensory cues to highlight imp()nant 
information. Sensory cues are nonverbal devices that 
serve as decisional criteria. Kxamples of cues 
include color ccxling, italics, bold printing, 
underlining, indentation, or other visual/auditory 
means of indicating the need for .special attention. 

Sequence the content to be learned according to a 
k)gical progression. Org-anizational options are: 



Simple- to-co mplex 
GetwraUospeCiJk 

Coricrete^tO' abstract 
Chrotwlogical 



A.s.si.sts 'earner in identifying what informational 
elements a^e especially important for learning task 
performance. B>' providing a distinct decision 
criteria, cues allow the learner to more easily 
discriminate ber^veen what .should be attended to 
and wliat can be safely ignored. 

Structures the learning pr(xe.ss .so as to facilitate 
positive transfer as the 'earner progresses through 
the .stages. Knables the learner to build a 
progressive understanding of concepts and their 
relationships. 

Hnables learner to master ea.sier materials finst and 
then transfer to more complex 

Kmphasizes the general principal, theme or concept 
thereby providing a framework for subsequent 
interpretation of facts. Less memorization of facts in 
the early .stages is especially helpful for older 
learners. 

Provides opportunirv' to learn concrete-manipulative 
content first. Reduces po.s.sibiliiies of early failure 
since mature learners tend to learn concrete content 
more easily. 

Kas>' and instinctive form to ase Mature learners are 
accastomed to time .sequences. Lends itself well to 
cau.se'cffect relation.s. 
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Strategy 



Rationale 



7. Structure learning into a sequence of learning tasks. 
Each learning task should: 

be self contained 



baife clear and concise instructions and directions 

result in the attainment oj a behavioral objoctive 
be clustered according to an organizational scheme 



be progressively organized within clusters according to 
complexity of content and difficulty level 



progress in relatively small steps 



progress at a slow pace, or be self paced 
avoid excessive short-term memory requirements. 



8. Provide frequent and varied incentives for continued 
learning. Examples are instruaors expressions of 
supportiveness and helpfulness, use of praise 
regardless of correaness of response, provision of 
frequent and varied feedbacks as to performance 
results, reinforcement of positive responses with 
minimum delay, provision for mukiple 
reinforcements 

9, Make as much use of Individual learner 
self-assessment as possible. Avoid use of normative 
comparislons, especially with younger group. 



Learning tasks allow for a problem-oriemed 
individualized approach to adult learning. 
Each learning task should deal with an integral 
whole that can provide an organizing logic, e.g., a 
concept, principle, theory, relation or observed 
phenomena 

Instructions/directions should explain what Is to be 
done, why it is to be done, where It is to be done, 
when it is to be done and how it should be done. 
Tasks that are results oriented are more likely to 
have meaning for older learners. 
Tasks should be grouped according to some logical 
organizing principle that is readily apparent to the 
older learner This organlziiig principle may be a 
typology of content matter, components of a content 
system under consideration or functions of a 
content system. 

Sequencing of tasks so that each task builds on the 
preceding ones insures positive transfer of learning. 
Since early tasks are also the less difficult, there is 
less demand placed on learners in the early 3(ages 
of learning with reduced chance of early failure. 

Developing learning tasks that f(x:iis on small 
increments of learning has advantages for older 
learners. Such tasks are generally easier to learn. 
They allow for a greater sense of accomplishment 
and provide reinforcement sooner than do more 
comprehensive and complex tasks. 
Older learners often have difficult)^ in a paced 
learning situation. 

Ability to recall from short-term memory declines 
with age. 

Incentives and a positive learning climate are 
essential for adult learning. Older adults need 
assurances to overcome Institutionalized age 
stereotypes and resultant diminished self-concept 
that may curtail their learning effectiveness. 



Older learners should be encouraged to assess their 
own performance against established benchmarlcs. 
Learning tasks should have progressive benchmarks 
that can be used to define a serieij of objective 
p>erformance goals. Participation of the learners in 
the assessment of their performance results 
enhances the utility of the results and diminishes 
the fear of failure. 



The Discovery Method 



Many of the aforementioned strategies have been incorporated into a method of training known as the 
"Discovery Method." The basic notion of this method is that the trainees learn for themselves how and why 
things work by following an exploratory path. This path consists of sequential learning tasks designed to permit 
the learner to solve problems through the discovery of the right response. Tasks are reduced in complexity and 
only the essential features retained. The instructor, in contrast to the usual role, allocates tasks, introduces the 
problems, monitors progress, answers questions, offers encouragement and praise and dispenses 
reinforcements. 
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The effectiveness of the mcihcxl for older workers was evaluated in a series of international demonstration 
projects. In the United States project, learning achievement under the Discoverv' Method was compared with that 
under the traditional method for machine operating, data prcK'essing and electrical work. Performance scores in 
machine shop and data prcK'essing increased in magnitude by an order of between one-third and one-half 



INSTRUCTIONAL OPTIONS 

As with any special needs population, vcKational education has three basic options for the delivery of 
instructional ser\'ices. Older persons can be regarded as being no different than any other adult student. That is, 
they can be "mainstreamed" into the regular programs with no distinctions made. Two, they can beser\'cd in 
regular programs and supplemental support ser\'ices offered on an individualized basis to meet .special needs. 
Three, they can be ser\'ed in separate programs designed specifically for older adults. 

Regular Programs 

Servicing older adults in regular programs assumes either: 1 ) that the needs and learning patterns of older 
adults are no different from the general population of adults, or2) that there is sufficient flexibility in the regular 
instructional methods to accommodate their special learning needs. Experimental evidence and the founding 
of educational gerontology as a discipline casts doubts on the validity' of the former. Flexibility of instructional 
methods to accommodate to individual need depends upon the extent of individualization permitted by the 
instructional prcxess. To be effective in serving mature learners requires the capacity' to utilize those facilitating 
instructional strategies previously discussed. 

Regular programs should therefore be evaluated to determine their inherent service flexibility. The 
following evaluative criteria are offered: 



FLEXIBILITY CRITERU 

Yes No 

1. I)t)cs the proj^ram alter the rate ofaintcnt presentation | ] | j 
in recognition t)f tiie needs of individual learners? 

2. Can the nitKie t)f instruction ix^ altered in recognition | ] | | 
of the needs of individual learners? 

3. Is there provi.sitm for differential emphasis on short ( j [ | 
term nicmor>' and recall? 



4. Does the program allow for instructional options other 
ilian verbal instruction? 



S. Does the program have the capacirv' to change content, | ] 
mode or rate of learning depending t?n experiences of 
the adult .student? 



Are there allowances for variation in the kinds and 
rale of knowledge- of- results provided? 

Is there prtA'ision for learners' .self assessment? 



Regular Programs with Supplemental Support 

Thi.s deliver\' method a.ssumcs that the need.s of mature learners can be.sati.sf!ed by augmentingthe regular 
program instructional fare. The augmentation can be regarded a.s an ''add on" that when performed will modify 
the instruction process so as to enable it to meet the unique needs of an individual older learner. 
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Examples of supplemental instructional services include: 

• tutorial services 

• memory aids 

• text learning strategies 

• adv'ance organizers 

• note taking techniques 

• stim ul us cuei ng systems 

• supplemental remedial assij^nments 

• auxiliary programmed learning 

• special attention and incentives 

• modified instructional materials 

The intent of all support services is to overcome some deficit that is inhibiting performance in the regular 
program. To the extent that the deficit can be remediated by the provision of peripheral support services, this 
can be a viable option for the older leraner. Some of the support services may be independent of instructional 
content with consequent greater applicability and lower per user costs. Others are content and user dependent 
and may, in some cases, be designed solely to the requirements of a single learner. 

However, if the learning deficit results from a mismatch of the older learner abilities and the demands of the 
regular instructional process, then provision of support services will not get at the root cause. In these cases, 
remediation will depend on the flexibility of the regular instructional process to adjust to individual needs 
and constraints. 

Separate Programs 

The rationale for separate programs is that specialized learning requirements are so divergent that they 
cannot be met through a regular program even when supplemented by specialized support services. Thus, a 
careful analysis of the needs and requirements of older learners is a necessary prerequisite to the decision to 
offer a separate program. 

In addition to the psychological and physiological changes previously discussed, the attitudes and interests 
of older persons have implications for progrp^ ;sions. A survey of persons 46-70 years old showed the 
following responses to questions designed to uncover any barriers to attendance: 

Fifty- five percent of respondents said they could attend job- related training at night. 
Forty-six percent said they could aaend classes 3-5 hours a day. 
*' Sixty-five percent said they could travel 1-10 miles for part-time training, and another thirty-five percent said 
they could travel 11-20 miles.' 

These findings are given more relevance when compared with younger students. Older persons did not 
report they could attend classes on weekends though younger ones did. That the majority said they could attend 
night classes is probably influenced by the broad age range of respondents. In many cases, older persons are 
fearful of venturing out at night. 

A community college survey found the following preferences for the length of training: 

LENGTH OF TRAINING DESIRED^ 

6 weeks or less 
6 months or less 
1 year or less 
2-year degree 

It appears from surveys that older persons are more likely to attend classes which are easily accessible. 
Ycjunger students were willing to travel more than thirry miles for part-time job-related training. And when 
training is extended to full-time, older persons report that they were only able to travel one to ten miles.^ When 
asked where they would like to see programs located, an overwhelming 7496 of older persons named 
community centers.^ Sixcy-three percent chose school or college buildings.^ 



28% 
37% 
11% 
5% 
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A variety of special program delivery^ options exist, lixamples for consideration Include: 

1. special groupings or sections of older learners within regular programs; 

2. special program(s) restricted to older students; 

3. special organizational unit on campus devoted U) older Icurners; e.g., senior .service centers. 

4. satellite centers at centralized rural k.vations or in urban areas with heavy concentration c." older persons, anO 

5. extension progninis offered on legation in communitv' centers, .schools, shopping centers, conji:^?ate senior housing 
projecis, churches, nursing homes. 

The choice of the nriost appropriate delivery option depends upon a host of factors. These factors include 
spatial distribution of aggregate demand for programs, sufficient demand in any service area to warrant offering 
programs, availability of resources, equipme^Jt requirements and commitment to serve older persons. The 
weighing of these factors ir the final decision must of necessity reflect the current conditions and prevalent 
values of each kx*al community. 
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Employment that is both scxjiahy productive and indi\'idiially rewarding is the bottom hne return on 
vocational serx'ice to older persons. To assure this end, employment ser\'ices are a erit'cal component of 
vocational programs. 

Employment serxices are defined to consist of: 

• Placement services; 

• Follow-up services; and 

• Career development 



PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Placement operates as an intermediar\' in a local labor marked to facilitate suppK' demand matching. 
Basically, placement involves three significant components; 

• assessment of individual job needs; 

• location of job vacancies; and 

• matching individual needs and job requirements. 

Employabinty Assessment 

The skills, imerests and special employment needs should be assessed for each older person seeking 
employment. The assessment should provide answers to the following questions:- 

ASSESSMENT QUESTIONS 

/. What skills does the otcler applicant possess? An in\'cnii)r\' of tlic skills possessed tlx- oklcr person is a 
nccc'Ksary' prerequisite to informed plucenient. Skills may he assessed hK asking the applicant to list all paid jobs, 
v()lun*ar\' activities and /or traininj? sequences that have proven to he major learning experiences. It is imponani lo 
emphiisize that these activities include non-j{)h settings. For each activirv' listed, the applicant is to enumeraie all 
compe:encies/skills learned or developed hy that activirv'. To assist the applicant in identifs'in^ skills possessed, a 
check list of common skills should he provided. A readily available source is the nAIVV PKOPM-:, Ti{lNC}S skills 
used in the Dictionary oj Occttputiottal Titles (DOT). 

2. What a>y! the interests of the older applicant? F-or each major learning activity previously Lletlned. the applicant 
should he asked to identify' those aspects of the activity that are most liked, least liked and the reasons for the likes 
and dislikes. This information provides valuable insights into the employment related interests, values and 
preferences of the applicant. This information may he supplemented hy information provided hy commercially 
available interest inventories .such as the Kuder Preference Record Vixational and the Kuder Preference- Personal, 

3. Xdxit special employment needs does the older applicant hai>e? l-acli applicant should he inter\ ie\ved to 
determine such factors as reason(s) for seeking employment, amount needed to he earned, extent of availahility 
for work (full or pan-time), hours of the lLiv available for work, type of work desired, avuihihility of transponation 
and physical and/or psychological considerations thai "may limit placement oppon unities. 
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Loeation of Job Vacancies 

Effective placement requires knowledge of job vacancies. Information on local job vacancies may be 
obtained from the following sources: 
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JOB VACANCY DATA SOURCES 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REPORTS 
Emplo>Tnent Security Automated Reporting 
System (ESARS) 

Provides monthly and quancrly summaries of job vacancies 
classified by DOT codes lor local offices. 

Job Bank Employment Service Reports (Job Bank) 
GJiiipuier listing of Linfilled job openings on a ^iven day 
li.sted with local limploynient Sen ice offices. Information 
on each unfilled job opening includes ^eo^raphic UKation, 
(Kxupational title and code, wage rate, job requirements. 

Job Bank Frequently Listed Openings (JOB-FLO) 

Provides a hard copy or microfiche listing of high demand 
jobs from previous month Job Bank listing. Information 
includes occupations in demand, industries seeking to 
employ workers in these ixjcupations. average pay and job 
requirements. 

Job Bank Openings Summary Data (JOBS) 

Monthly microfiche publication listing job Bank entries 
during the previous month cla.ssified by (xjcupations. 
Information includes number of jobs unfilled :.' ,nd of 
month, unfilled jobs by DOT codes, employee job title and 
pay range. 

Occupations in Demand at Job Service OflRces 
(OID) 

A national .summan- of occupations in demand as 
determined from national Job Bank openings. Areas having 
a significant number of openings are identified. 

Umitations 

I;mj*)loyer names are supre.ssed on all reports. 

• Only jobs listed with I-jiiployment Seivice lival 
offices are included in the coverage. 

• Jobs listed with the l;mployment Serv ice 
represent a small share of total job vacancies. 

• Not all areas ha\e ifie Job Bank program. 



VOLUNTARY NON PROFIT AGENCIES 
FOR OLDER JOB SEEKERS. 

A number of agencies offer free job development and 
placenieni .services especially for older job .seekers. 

Umitations 

• I'nevenly di.siril*)Liied throughout nation 

• Differ in size and sophistication 

» May (leal only with a particular aging gr(uip 



PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

Maintain listings of full-time, part-time and teniporan' job 

x-acancies. Charge a fee for placement scr\'ices which may 

be paid by the employer. Some private agencies such as 

Mature "femps. Inc. specialize in placement of older job 

seekers. 

Umitations 

• Private agencies may .screen out older apjilicanis 

• Older \i)b .seekers may not be able to pay fee 



TITLE V CONTRACTORS. 

Title V of the Older Americans Act. as amended. kno\m as 
the Senior Community Sen ices hmployment Program, 
provides jobs in communit>' sen ice agencies. I^inicipation 
is restricted to persons who are SS years of age or older 
and cla.ssified as low inciJme. Participants are provided job 
placement in non-subsidized job.s. Organizations operating 
programs include Green Thumb, an affiliate of the National 
Farmers Union, National Council of Senior Citizens. 
National Retired Teachers As.siKiatioii /Vmerican As.sociation 
i)f Retired Persi)ns, National Council on Aging, and the 
LI.S. Forest Sen'ice. 

Limitations 

• Restricted to low income job .seekers 

• Offers a limited number of j-jositions 

PERSONAL CONTACT WITH 
EMPLOYERS, 

limployers may be contacted in person, by jihone or by 
letter to determine availabilirv* of job ojx*ning.s. Information 
obtained should generally include: 

/'jnpkm'r's ticinic, dchhx'ss ami wk'phouc number; 

Job title unci i)OT axie; 

Sutntnary' of job duties cuui reifiu'renient^s: 

Skill recfiu'renwnts; 

Salary; cuui 

Duration. 

Ct)ntact could be on an cui /?oc basis or according to a 
periodic .scliedule. A formal job bank .system jxUterned 
after the I'!mplo\meni Service could be established and 
maintained with einj">loyers encouraged to li.st openings as 
they arise. 

Umitations 

• May duj")licate servi< es pnn'ided by 1-mployment 
Service 

• Requires continuing commitment of resources to 
maintain on an on-going Ixisis 

• TiH) frequ<:nt contact may impair emj^lo\'er 
relations 



REVIEW OF CLASSIFIED ADS IN LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Job openings advertised in the Kval new.spaju'r can be 
scanned to locate job vacancies. 

Umitations 

• Not all job ()ju*nings may be listed 

• Advert i.sed job openings may not actually exi.st 

• The .same job ojuMiing may be li.sted in multiple 
advertisements. 
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Applicant Job Matching . , , .. r 

The third component in placement is the matching of the older indis idual with the reqinremei ts of 

ardilable job openings. The employment-related skills identified in the eniployabilit%' assessment should be 

compared with the reponed interest areas. Only those .skills that correspond to actis ities reponed as mo.st liked 

should be considered in the matching prcK-ess, 

Information on available job openings should be searched to locate all jobs that appear to match the needs 

and skills of the older applicant. The extent of matching can be determined by a point-by-point conipari.son on 

the following dimensions: 

MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 

.SkilLs p()S-se.s.sed «» skills required; 

Salan- needed «« P^'<J; 

A\-ailability »« i"^' "J"''" ^"^ requirement.s; 

Type work de.sired w ic)b duties and requirements; 

Physical/psychological con.straint.s vs job duties and requirement.s. 

l-ach dimension should be rated according to extent of judged congruence where higher ratings indicate 
greater peison-job compatibility. The ratings can then be summed acro.ss the dimension for every jobinitially 
coi sidered a po.ssibility for the applicant and the jobs ranked according to their summed ratings. The rank 
orck^ring provides a listing of job openings priorit.zed according to the extent of the match.Tho.se jobs with the 
highest rankings should be reviewed with the applicant and the applicant referred to jobs according to order ot 
preference. 

FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 

Follow-up involves contact with the older placement and/or the employer to determine how well the 
placement suits the needs of both the older person and the employer. Follow- up of older placements .should 
occur at three separate times: 

. immediately after a job inten'icw; 

. after an initial lob orientation period; and 

. pcri(xlically and on-demand during the first year of employment. 

Post- interview Follow-up 

Contact should be initiated with the employer immediately afterthe. scheduled job interview.Thepurpo.se 
of this follow-up is to assess the employer's opinion of the referred applicant and the likelihocxl of a placement. 
If the employer indicates dis.satisfaction with the applicant, the rea.sons for this dissatisfaction should be probed. 
In those instances where the employer is not convinced, the areas of uncenainty should be identified and an 
attempt made to re.solve those concerns. The effect of age role sterotyping in shaping the employers attitude 
.should be determined and steps taken to counter an age bias if present. . ^ u u 

For those cases of rejection, a debriefing should be held with the applicant. If it is determined that the 
cau.ses for rejection are applicant-related, remediation .should be undenaken. This might entail additional 
training in resume writing and/or interview protocol. 

Post- orientation Follow-up 

After the older placement has been on the job sufficiently long to have become oriented, a follow-up 
.should be initiated with both the older person and the employer This follow-up can be in person or by 
telephone Personal contact is generally preferable since it offers greater opponunity for personal interaction 
Questionnaires should generally be avoided becau.se of the traditionally low response rates and the impei^onal 
nature of '.no.st que.stionnaire.s. 
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Post-orientation follow up from both the employer and employee serve the following functions: 
From the Employer 

• craluation c)f employee performance 

• identification of problems inhibiting effectiveness 

• provision of contact for future placements 

From the Employee 

• monitoring of employee satisfaction 

• identification of problems inhibiting performance 

• assessment of need for fun her supportive semces 

The information obtained from both employer and employee follow-up should be analyzed and the 
implications for remedial action determined. Possible action alternatives are dependent upon whether 
problems are employee- or organization-induced. 



Possible Alternatives for 



Employee induced problems 

funher training 

personal counseling 

supportive services to overcome barriers 

referral to another job 



Organization induced problems 

job redesign 

training to overcome age sterotyping 
traiisfer to another job 



Subsequent Follow-up 

Follow-up should be conducted periodically during the first year of employment. A suggested schedule 
would be to perforn^ follow up at three-, six- and twelve-month intervals. In that manner, sufficient opportunity 
would be provided to monitor the employee at various stages during the acclimation period. 

Provision should also be made for contacts with employers and/or older employees upon demand. This 
flexibility allows for attendance to problems as they develop and before they become exacerbated through 
neglect. Employers should be informed of the availability of this service at the time of placement. 



CAREER DEVELOPMEOT 

Up to now, the discussion has centered on the provision of employment ser'ices to older persons seeking 
entry employment. However, there are many currently employed older persons who because of restricted 
mobility and advancing years experience a steady decline in their productive contribution. Reversal of this waste 
of human potential will require enlightened personnel policies and progressive work force planning that 
recognize the career development needs of employees of all ages at all organizational levels. 

Vocational education is in a unique position to render assistance. As specialists in the development of 
human resources, vocational education could efficiently and effectively assist employers by assuming a training 
and development function. Since for many employers, particularly the small employers, it may not be 
economical to maintain an in-house training capacity, vocational education with its resident expertise and 
developed physical facilities would appear a cost-effective alternative. 

Private Sector Training and Development 

Training and developmental activities that could be provided the private sector which have direct impact 
for the older worker include: 

• In-service retraining for senior salaried personnel and wage earners; 

• special training, continuing education and degree programs for older workers as part of planned career 
development programs to up grade the quality of the work force; 

. in-service updating and upgrading of skills with special allowances for the differential instructional needs of older 
workers; 
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Training and Development Activities (continued) 

• programs lo overcome the adverse effeas of age role stereot>ping; 

• career development counseling for the middle* aged and older worker; 

• pre-retirement counseling; and 

• provision of assistance to older workers who desire to embark upon a second career. 

Job Development 

Vocational education has traditionally regarded itself as functioning to alter the supply of labor so as to 
achieve a match with the market demand for labor. Demand has been generally regarded as determined by 
external market forces beyond the control of vocational education and hence not its responsibility. 

With the contemporary emphasis on vocational education as a means of redressing social inequities, the 
continuing utility of 'supply-side' orientation has come under increasing scrutiny. The legislatively mandated 
accountability for placement of special populations has extended vocational education's responsibility for 
special populations into the market-place. Since placements of special populations are dependent upon 
reduaion of market barriers to their employment, the necessity for vocational education inter\'ention is clear. 

job development is the principal media for demand-side inter\'ention. Three basic approaches to the 
development of job opportunities for special populations exist. They are; 

1. restructuring of existing jobs to better fit the capabilities of special groups; 

2. creation of new jobs that can be eflfectively performed by special groups; and 

3. overcoming employer rf^sistance to hiring special group members. 

Job Restructuring 

Job restructuring as applied to older persons involves working with employers to modify job duties and 
requirements to suit the needs of older workers. The mcxiification could apply to identified job vacancies or to 
existing jobs currently occupied by older workers. 

Two approaches to restructuring are currently being used. One approach concentrates on altering the time 
requirements of the job so as to better accommodate the needs of older workers. The second focuses on altering 
the tasks and/or their sequence so as to produce a set of requirements within the performance capabilities of 
older workers. 

Altering time requirements. Methods of temporal job restructuring have produced alternatives that 
benefit employers as well as older workers. 



SCHEDULE ALTERNATIVES 



Part-time work Can be as a part of each working day or as a full time assignment 

for several days a week. 

Work-sharing Splitting one job into two or more part-time jobs. Has a financial 

advantage in that total hours worked can exceed 40 hours 

without having to pay overtime. 
Flexi-time Employees have option as to when and how long they work. A 

common application is to work four ten hour days. Employees 

have choice as to their day off. 



Task modification, jobs can be rearranged or modified to meet needs of older workers. Some typical job 
factors limiting the performance of older workers and suggested mcxiifications are^ 
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PERFORMANCE UMITERS 



POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS 



Physical demands 

Postural fatigue 

Environmental stress 

Rapid pacing 
Sensory discrimination 
Monotony and boredom 



1. Redesign job to reduce muscular exertion 

2. Utilize mechianical instead of iiuman efforts 

3. Redesign machine/equipment controls so as to reduce force 
needed to operate 

1. Redesign job so that operator can sit down or otiienvise \'ar>' 
posture 

2. Reduce thie size of the work area 

1. Isolate worker from debilitating environmental stresses, e.g. high 
temperature, noise, dust and other atmospheric pollutants and 
contaminants 

1, Allow worker to vary pace 

2. Avoid sudden spi^rts 

1. Provide enhanced illumination, larger stimuli, color coding 

2. Avoid necessity to make fine perceptual judgements 

1. Vary sequence of job duties 

2. Rotate worker across different jobs 

3. Provide for group performance 



Job Creation 

Job creation implies the birth of a job vacancy that did not previously exist. For vcxational education job 
creation can be accomplished by working v/ith prirare and public employers to find new employment 
opportunities for older persons and by promotion of entrepreneurship among older persons. 

Showing employers need for new jobs. Need for new jobs can be assessed by a thorough review of the 
existing job structure. This review should concentrate on: 

• description of current jobs; 

• duties that are part of current job descriptions but are currently not h)eing performed; 

• reasons for their omission; and 

• tasks/activities that the organization could or should offer to improve effectiveness. 

Based on this information, potential areas for new jobs could be identified. New jobs stem from a combina- 
tion or reassignment of existing task duties so as to result in a more efficient organization or from new tasks that 
add to ov^erall operational effectiveness. In either case, evidence thoiild be presented to the employer 
demonstrating the cost-effectiveness of the recommended new job and the benefit of filling the job with an 
older person. 

Community service volunteers. Communities have need for a host of community services that because of 
lack of resources are never provided. Older persons functioning in a volunteer capacity are an ideal resource to 
strengthen community services. Some community service jobs may require considerable skill and expertise and 
some could be performed with minimal training. In either case, vcxational educational could perform a unique 
public service to community and country by providing tmining and placement services to older persons as 
community service volunteers. 
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EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY SERVICE JOB OH IONS* 

• role mcxJels to disadvanuixed youth 

• job finders 

• peer counselors 

• para- legal aides 

• home heahh aides 

• rehabiliiaiion aides 

. hi)nie management assistants 

• nutrition advisi)rs 

• readers and communicators 
. shopping assisuince helpers 

• home repair specialists 

• energ>' con.ser\'ation advisors 

. monitors for pollution and other health hazards 

• s:ifet>' inspectors 

• career development specialists 

• retirement counselors 

- recreational/S(K'ial advisors 

« art c()nser\ators and technicians 

• educational vdlunceers (See Chapter H) 



EKLC 



Entrepreneurship. Entrepreneurship activities make full use of the existing experience andskill of older 
persons. Steps in the creation of jobs through entrepreneurship include: 

1. Establishment of consortia of education, business, industry and government to: 

• provide financial aid to older persons to assist them in capitalizing small businesses; 

• assist in market analyses; 

. advise on the design of programs to develop entrepreneurship skills in older persons. 

2. Provision of opportunitites for older persons ro practice entrepreneurial skills in: 

• student projects; 

. sch(K>l/institutioivrun stores or other operations; 

• cooperatives. 

3. Make available existing expertise to provide advice and a.ssistance in the formation '.^t* new small businesses through: 

• assistance from Uxral business commun ry; 

• use of vcK-ational instructors in an advisory capacit>' to new small business. 

Hobbies and avocational skills of older persons often provide a basis for a home-based small business, 
lixamples of possible home business enterprises are: 

Catering service; Auto repair ser\ ice; 

Specialized printing; 1 l^nie appliance repair ser\-ice; 

Selling handicrafts; Hay care services for fragile elderly; and 

Minor home repair/service; Companion serv ice for elderly. 

Home maintenance service; 

Music/An/Drama teacher; 

Tutoring service; 

Pet sitting; 

Gardening/ lawn maintenance service jewelry- making; 

Baby sitting services; 

Taxi service; 

Para- legal services; 

Sewing/tailoring; 

Photography; 

Organizing l(x:al special events; 
Selling stamps/coins/antiques; 
House tending; 

Contracting with businesses to perform specific services; 
Overcoming Age-role Stereotyping 

Employment opportunities for older persons are often restricted because of commonly held stereotyi:)es. 
The following common stereotypes are compared with research results: 
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OLDER WORKER STEREOTYPES 



RESEARCH HNDINGS 



Declining productivity 
Poor attendance 

Obsolescence in learning capacity 
Less motivated 

Prone to accidents 



No consistent pattern of superior prcx1uctivit\' in any age group. 

As g(X)d or better than younger workers; less turnover. 

Little evidence to suggest significant change in learning capadt>'. 

Greater job satisfaction, less strers on job, less drug ase, fewer 
admissions to psychiatric treatment. 

Experience less accidents in situation requiring judgement based 
on experience and expectation of hazard. 



Decreased intellectual functioning 



Intelligence remains constant for most until at least age 70, 



Dispelling age stereotypes as barriers to job development will recjuire nKKlification of .employer altitudes. 
Vocational education will have to marshal ct)nvincing evidence to support arguments to hire older workers. 
Evidence to support an advcxracy for employment of older persons can be obtained from 1 ) examples of 
nationwide employment practices, and 2) specific case examples drawn from the IcKal community. 

National examples. Numerous firms have been referenced as having innovative approaches to the 
development and training of older workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 



Bankers life & Casualty Co, 
Texas Refinery Co. 
Evans Products 

Chesopee Manufacturing Co. 
Exxon Corporation 

San Francisco Unified School District 

Grumman Aerospace 

Atlantic Richfield Co. 
Polaroid Corporation 

Wrigley Corporation 

Northrop Corporation 

Lockheed Corporation 



Special emphasis on hiring people 65 and older. 

Found older .salespersons to be especially effective. 

Routinely hires workers over 40 for manufaaurc of hardboard. 
glass walls and batter>' separators. 

Applicatitm of flexi-time (alicrnative work .schedules). 

Permitted employees (Avr 65 u) continue to accrue previous 
benefits. 

Older teachers allowed to work pan-time without lo.sing full time 
pension benefits. 

Uses performance asscs.*:meni :is a tool in career development. 
Offer pre retirement program to older workers. 

Provides for phased retirement. 

Found call back of annuitants .•'om retirement on tempomry basis 
to be co.st-effective. 

Retained a consultant to teach older employees how to start their 
own busincs.ses. 
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Local case examples. ^Xlicrcas naiit)nal examples arc useful, ev idence of positiv e Icxal experience \vi 
oMer workers provides more powerful persuasion. Ijocal experience can come from a variety of sources: 
. lesiimonial Icucrs frDin employers; 

. personal eoniaei from employers of older workers lo prospeetive emplo\ers; 
. speeehes ai loeal business orguni/aiions. and 

. preparation of individual case examples de.sc'rihing employment successes of older workers. 



^:^IL\ Commincc on Carcvrs for Older .\nuTiamv UUhrArnvncans. An I utct/^fK'J fivsounc WashinKion. !>C .Vadcrny It^r IXlcK aiinnanX'vdopmcni. \<r<A 
P " 

Nbrbach. G Job Ki'di-sifin for OUU-r Worlii-m P;iris. France: Organi/i''.iim for Kconomic C(K)ixTaiu)n and ix-vclopmcni. 19(->H. 
Haivnwnt Serines— A Tntinin^ Munucd Ann ArliDr. MI I'rakkt-n I'ubliaiiions. int .. 1';"^. 

SpraKUc. Nornun and I {ilar>- ncming Knatz. Fhuiin^i a .Mr. A ficsuura- Hookjur the MichiieAfied ami Retired. Garden CiU", N-^': Adelphi I •nivcr.sit>- Press. 19-H. 
r. S. I Vixinment of I Jeahh. l--daia!u)n and VXl-lfarc-. Office of I luman I Wclopment Scmc es. .Vlminisiraiu .n on Aging Pn^^non IX-iviopffient UamihiK^h fur 

Stale am! Area Afiem ies on l-.mfUopnetit Sen ices for the l-.Uierly. VX'ashingti >n. I X:- DH l^X'. C XH >l -er J T" 
>Xnrk m .\nierrca Institcif. Ini". The iuture of OUh-r Workers in Anienca-Xew Options for an lixtenJec/ WurhmM hfe Varsdile. .V," Author. 1MH() 
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INVOLVING OLDER » 
• PERSONS AS VOLUNTEERS 




f^evious chapicr.s have focused largely on older persons as the recipients of vcK'aiional educaiion insiruc- 
lion and services. However, older persons can also provide sciviccs lo vocational education, Tliis chapter 
describes means to increase the involvement of older persons in vocational education by using them as 
volunteers. 

The involvement as volunteers within an educational system should be preceded by an assessment of the 
institutional climate concerning use of volunteers. In pan, this entailsan assessment of the potential roles which 
volunteers could serve. It is imponant to di,stingui,sh between the npes of roles which could be performed by 
volunteers, but which ,should be performed by paid personnel. Under no circum,stancess!iouId volunteers be 
utilized to perform jobs which would be paid pcxsitions in the absence of volunteers. Acardinal principle is that 
volunteers mu,st'be utilized to ,supplement and never to ,supplant paid educational ,staff. 



Tlie form this distinciion takes depends as much upon local circumstimces as it docs upon role 
re,spon,sibiliiie,s. For example, if vocational instructors currently have rcspoasibilityforplacing their, students in 
jobs, volunteers might provide a.ssi,stance to instructors in making student placements. 1 fowever. if there is a 
placement office which fulfill.-, this function, V()lunt(?ers ,sh()uld not be utilized to fill a position in the placement 
office which would otherwise be a paid position. 



Older persons ,serving as volunteers in educational institutions have performed a variety of duties which 
have direct application to vocational education. In one state, older retired persons served as volunteers in three 
po,st,secondary^ institutions and performed such functions as: 

• condiicio.I siin cys of non rcuimin^ .suidcnis; 

• consulicci on development of lechnolo^* ciirrieiilum; 

• criiiqued technical uTiiing of .siudenis; 

• provided office .stv-le dictiuioii lo .secreiarial ela.s.s; 

• followed iip ,su,spended .sUKien(,S; 

• a.ssi,sied reeriiiimeni ,specialisi; 

• worked in day care eenicr; 

• helped ,suideni,s develop re.siime,s; 

• helped .student .s undcnsuind criteria for emplo\'ment in hiisine,s,s; 

• provided business- like ,sit tuitions in clu.ss; 

• ,super\i,scd ,stiident,s in field internships; 

• a.ssisied financial mana^»emcnt department,' 




Supplenieni 



rill Kiid 
Po.siiion 



POTENTIAL ROLES 
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At the secoiuian' icvcl and below, older \'olunieers haw: 

' scncd as luiors tor underachieving youth; 

• muj?hi after- st-hnol classes in crafts. carjx?ntr\-. electrieic>' and Spanish:- 

• ser\'ed as translators for limited l-ji^lish speakin^ students;* 
» arranj?ed field trips for si\idenis; 

• established career j»uidance centers: 

• upckiied career guidance materials; 

. advised seh(H>ls and students on available scholarships: 

. assisted students with their homework; 

• sen ed as classr(H)m assisumis; 

. Worked with physically and emotionally handicapped students.^ 

llie potential roles which older voluniecrs can fill in a vocational education program are indeed varied. 
Funherinore, their involvement in the vcxrational education program can be mutiuilly rewarding. Older 
volunteers provide the institution with the voluntary' assistance which it needs while at the same time having 
meaningful interaction with their c{)mmunities and the world of work. 



The effective utilization of older persons as Sc'h(X)i \'olunteers can come about only if time and energ\' are 
invested in planning the volunteer program. During the planning stage it will be neccs.san' to: 

• ascertain administration and staff suppon for a senit;r volunteer proj»ram; 

• establish linkages with existing? community aj?encies or j?roups whose suppon will be needed for the s\iccess ot 
the pr()j?ram; and 

• commit institutional resources to the operation of the proj?ram. 

One of the most effective means for performing the above activities is to establish a planning task force or 
advisor\' group for the senior volunteer program. Aj-)propriate representatives on the task force include: 

. Members of the vot'ational education j?eneral advisor)' council; 

• Kducaiionai administrat{)rs; 

• Insir\ici()rs; 

• Ijocal government represeni:itives; 

. \'oluni:ir\- Action Center representatives; 

- Community senior volunteer proj?ram represent:itives; 

• Representatives of area aj?encies on aginj?; 

• Senior Citizen Center representatives; 

• Ijocal .school volunteer proj?ram cixirdinators: 

• I\ireni Teacher Association repre.seniatives. 

Tile roles and duties of the ad\isor\' group will depend partially upon where it is located in the 
organi/iUionai structure. Advisory groups that provide input into the office of the school superintendent or the 
president of the institution can be expected to be more involved with district- wide policies, pur]")oses, ob jecti\'es 
and pr(K'edures governing the senior volunteer program. In contrast, adxison' groups that provide input to a 
school coordinator of vocational education, a principal, or a school-based coordinator of volunteers can be 
expected to be more concerned with operational details such as the specification of roles and duties of senior 
volunteers, volunteer recruitment, orientation and training procedures, and other topics associated with the 
operation of the school's senior volunteer program. 'File literature on this topic tends to support the creation ot a 
district-wide advison' group if more than one school within the district is expected to become involved in the 
senior volunteer program. 

Working with the advisory group, the district or institution will need to determine the feasibility of initiating 
a senior volunteer program. Questions to be resolved during this planning stage include the following: 

. In what capacities could the school make the mo.si effective utilization of senior volunteers? 

. Oui volunteers be involved in the pro>?ram without jeopardi/Jnj^ the paid staffs perceptions of their job security 



PLANNING THE VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 



and barj?aining power? 
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Questions to be resolved ( contifiiwcl ) 

• Can ilic sc'hiH)Is pri)\idc senior VDliiniccrs wiili iissi;»nnKMiis wliicli ihcy would find to be wonlnvhilc ;ind 
iniercMinj?? 

• VClil the sc'h(H)l system iissiimc rcsponslbiliiy for voliinieers' oiii-orpixkci expenditures such as tnmsponation and 
meals? 

• Can the sehiH)l district or institution provide accident and liability insurance for volunteers? 

• Could ihe schools rely on an existing community volunteer program rather than create a separate senior volunteer 
program? 

• Is the sc*hool district or institution able to hire or assign someone to coorclinaie die senior volunteer progrim? 



If the answers to the above questions are favorable to the initiation of a senior volunteer program, then a 
needs assessment should be conducted to determine the sch(X)Is needs for senior volunteers, 'Ihe needs 
assessment process will provide a means for potential supporters of the program to provide input into the 
planning of the program. This should sene to enhance their subsequent utilization of senior volunteers, Asa 
result of the needs assessment, those involved in planning the program will have some conc rete information 
upon which to base the goals and objectives of the senior volunteer program, the potential scope of activities to 
he performed by senior volunteers, and the types of skills to seek when recruiting volunteers. 

As the plan begins to t;ike shape, the expected scope of the program should be specified. Provisions will 
need to he made for the subsequent operation of the program, and particular attention must be given to 
a.ssigning responsibility for coordination of the program. At least one person will probably need to devote from 
one half to full-time to the position of volunteer program c(H)rdinator. In most educational vc^Iunteer programs, 
the coordinator or director of volunteers is a salaried position. Some programs have relied on a volunteer to 
sen'e as coordinator on a temporary^ basis. 

In addition to the costs associated with the coordinator's salar\'and fringe benefits, the district or in.stitution 
will need to anticipate the other costs ass(x:iated with operating a volunteer program. Some of the co.st factors to 
consider when planning the program are listed below. 

COST FACTORS 

• Clerical help 

• OfTice furniture and equipment 

• Telephone .ser\'ice 

• Postiige 

• I^iniing 

• Routine office supplie.*-: 
. Publicity 

Reimbursement for volunteers* tnmsponation and meals 

• Volunteer recognition events (dinners, plaques, eic. ) 

► Ijocal travel to recruit volunivers 
Insurance costs for volunteers 

Some of the above costs can be reduced significantly by utilizing exi.sting re.source.sor by relying on volunteers. 
Particular areas where Siivings might be possible include: 

' Relying on volunteers or secretarial students on work .study for .secreuirlal and clerical assist;»nce: 

► Utilizing the school's graphic ans depanment for printing hrtx lnires, promotional materials, etc.; 

• Using office furniture and equipment already available lo the V{Kational education program; 

• Relying heavily on existing community organ i/;it ions for recruitment of senior volunteers; 

• Relying on public .ser\'icc announcements and other free publicity for recruitment. 

'Itiere will be costs a.ssociaced with {)pe rating a senior volunteer program which cannot be avoided. 
I lowever, when justifying the cosis associated with operating the program, consideration should be given to the 
various benefits which can be expected. 
EXPECTED BENEFITS 

ILxpertise applied on a temporary* basis lo institutional needs 

• !\ wealth of career experiences to augment those of the paid staff 

• Greaier fiexibilirv- in the temporar\' a.ssignment of persons to tasks than would be possible with regular paid 
personnel 

• 'Hie potential for increa.sed individualized attention given to .students 
. ICxpanded tics with the community 

• Tlie provision of worthwhile and rewarding experiences to older persons 




OPERATION OF A SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 



A complete description of tiie operation of a senior volunteer j-jrogram is beyond the scope of this 
handbook. However, the major steps involved in operating an educational volunteer program are as follows: 

STEP 1 

Orient staff to the puqDOse and planned activities of the program 

STEP 2 

Establish community support for the program 
STEP 3 

Identify specific needs for assistance from senior volunteers 

STEP 4 
Recruit senior volunteers 

STEP 5 

Screen and select volunteer applicants 

STEP 6 
Orient and train volunteers 

STEP 7 

Place volunteers in assignments 
STEP 8 

Monitor program perfo mance 

STEP 1. ORIENT STAFF 

The orientation of the .school staff to the senior volunteer prt)^ram ser\'es to stimulate staff interest in and 
suppon for the program. Orientation can begin with a printed announcement de icribing the program, followed 
bv staff orientation sessions. These sessions ser\'e to L^lleviate staff concerns about the role of senior volunteers 
and clarify' the means by which volunteers will be recruited and assigned. It is imperative that the st:iff 
understand that volunteers will only be assigned to staff members vv'ho request assistance; no one will be 
required to panicipate if thev prefer not to do so. Other peninent topics to address during staff ori en tuition 
sessions concern biases or stereotypes regarding older persons or \'olunteers in ^^eneral, such as: 

• Older people arc I(k) feeble to be of much help; 

• Okier people are icx) set in their \\i\ys to adjust to new deniuncls. 

• Retirees are out -of- touch with the world of woik; 

• Volunteers are not dependable; 

• Working wiih volunteers is difficult. 

Operali(. nal details regarding the program should be addre.ssed during staff orientation sessions. Topics for 
inclusion in the presentiUion might include: 

• Services provided by the volunteer program coordinator and suiff; 

• Volunwr recruitment, screening, selection, training and placement prcx:edures; 

• IYc ser\ice planning for staff requesting volunteers; 

• Instructors' responsibilities in working with volunteers; 

• iVoblem resolution prwedures; 

• Identifying your needs for ^'c)lunteer assisumce; 

• Student orientation to interatiing with volunteers, 

STEP 2. ESTABLISH COMMUNITf SUPPORT 

Establishing community suppoit for the program should be a continuing activity which stans during the 
program planning stages and continues to be nunured throughout the duration of program activities. 
Community represeniaiives who were involved in planning the program should be recognized for their 
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coniribuiion lo the planning effort and kept informed of the progress being made. Other communir>* 
organizations involved in voluntary^ action and/or senior citizen concerns should be contacted and made aware 
of the purpose of the program and the benefits which it can bring to the school and the communit>'. Appropriate 
agencies might include: 

• Voluniarv- Aciron CcnicTS; 

• Cummuniry Agencies on Aging: 

• Senior Ciuzen Ceniers; 

• Reiired Senior V.^lunieer I^ograms (RSW); 

• Counry- Offices on Agir'14; 

• Coordinaiing Cour.v:i!s for Senit)r Citizens. 

Obtaining support from individiul members of the community can be^^in prior to recruitment and 
continue thereafter on a regular basis. Indirect approaches such as newspi^per anicles, talk shows, television 
nevvs coverage, bumper stickers, billboards and numerous other means can be used to alert the public to the 
existence and purposes of the volunteer program. 

STEP 3. iDENTIF\^ NEEDS FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Tlie iderjiifitaiion of specific needs for volunteer assistance is a nrelude to iecruicment. The steps involved 
in creating volunteer jobs arc similar to those discussed in job creation in Chapter Seven. Persons requesting 
volunteer assistance must be told that it may txike some time to fill their requests; oiherwise, staff support for the 
program can be jeopardized. 

STEP 4. RECRUIT SENIOR VOLIWEERS 

Recruitment of senior volunteers is similar in some respects to the development ofcommunit>' support for 
the volunteer program, although the purpose of the latter is much broader than recruiting volunteers. 'Through 
various recruitment pi'ocedures, t)lder persons are not only informed of the purjooses of the program, they are 
also made aware ofthet>pesofvoiunteerskil!sorser\icesneedcdand are asked to help in meeting those needs. 

Recruitment prcK'edures can be classified into three major categories: 

Individual .\pproaches: Telephone call.s, word-of mouih. direct mailings, dcx^r io door 

coniacis 

Group Approaches: Presenuiiions 10 groups, recruiimeni meetings, open ht)uses, 

bui'eiin btrards, announcements In organirmtional newsletters 

Public Approaches: Television and radio, nevvspapers. l-jumper stickers, billboards, 

po.sters in public niaces 

In general, group and public approaches reach a larger segment of the community than do individual 
approaches, however, individiuil recruitment strategies can be more targeted and are likely to be most effective 
when specific skills arc needed which are possessed by cjnly a small segment of the population. NXtien an 
individual approach is utilized, recruiters should be selected who are capable of generating enthusiasm and 
interest on the pait of the potential volunteer. C3ftentimes volunteers who have participated in the program can 
become effective recruiters. 

STEP 5. SCREEN AND SELECT /APPLICANTS 

Follov/ing recruitment, volunteers must be screened to make sure they meet the general qualifications 
needed for all employees, voluntary or not. Tliese general qualifications may include standards of health, 
reliability and the ability to work with inhers. Personal ir.ter\icws are the recommended procedure to use in 
screening volunteer applicants. This screening and sel';^ction prcK'ess is panicularly im.portant where group or 
public recruitment strategies have been used, since the volunteer program office or its recruiier(s) will not have 
had a. previous opponuniry to interact with the applicants. 
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In addition, applicants must meet the specific qualifications asscxriated with a panicular assignment. Wliilc 
it may at first seem unnecessarytothoroughlyscreenapplicantswhoarewillingto work for "free," it isimponant 
that the students, paid stafFand other volunteers not be assigned a new volunteer wlio is not qualified or capable 
of handling the assignment. 

STEP 6. PLACE VOLUNTEERS 

The placement of a volunteer can occur either at the time of screening and selection or some time later 
when an appropriate position becomes available. Placement entails matching the qimlificationsof the volunteer 
with the requirements of volunteer assignments. Among the factors to consider in making this match are: 

• skills and interests; 

• willingness to acquire new skills; 

• time requirements; 

• scheduling; 

• travel distance i)r transportation problems. 

Considerable effon should be given to avoiding underplacement of volunteers, since it often results in 
dissatisfaction and subsequent termination. It is better to wait for an appropriate match between the volunteer 
and an assignment than to rush into a placement which is likely to result in disappointment on the pan of both 
the volunteer and the staff. 

STEP 7. ORIENT AND TRAIN VOLUNTEERS 

Applicants who are selected to serve as senior volunteers should receive some i>pe of orientation and 
training prior to beginning their assignment. Orientation provides the new volunteer with general information 
on school policies and rules pertaining to volunteers; the role, rights and responsibilities of volunteers; and 
procedural aspects such as signing in and out, where to park at the school, whom to contact if they are ill or 
otherwise cannot attend, and where to go for help should it be needed. Training, either pre ser\'ice or in ser\'ice 
training, may be needed to provide the volunteer with specific information that is necessiiry to perform the 
duties of the volunteer's assignment. Examples of potential training topics include; 

• safety in shop or laboratory areas; 

• providing positive reinforcement to students, instructional techniques; 

• operating various types of equipment. 

Training topics should be tailored to the specific needs of the volunteers, and the amount of time devoted to 
training should be kept to a minimum. 

STEP 8. FOLLOW-UP 

Procedures should be established for monitoring the performance of each volunteer. During the first few 
weeks after an assignment, the volunteer coordinator should check to make sure that the volunteer is SiUisfied 
with the assignment and that the staff is satisfied with the volunteer s performance. If any difficult}^ arises, it is 
important for the volunteer to know that the person responsible for placement is truly interested in helping. 
Similarly, if the staff working with the volunteer is not satisfied with the assignment, it is the responsibility' of the 
volunteer coordinator to remedy the situation, even if that requires replacing the volunteer. 

The performance of older volunteers will need to be monitored in order to determine the benefits which 
the school has received as a result of its senior volunteer program. The resources required to operate the 
volunteer program will continually need to be justified, and that justification can best be prepared by having 
evidence of the progress which has resulted from the involvement of senior volunteers. 



so 
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NOTES 

'Warmbrod, Catherine P. and Hannah R. Kisner. Operaiitig a Retirees Vohiftievr f*rpf^rartt in f^ts^xcmdar)* InctiUttiom: A Kesoune Handbook. Columhus, OH: 

Nacional Center for Re.search in Vcx-ational Kducation, 1979. 
^Jacobs, ti. lee, "liducatlon for Aging In the lUemcntary and Seci>ndar>' Schtx)! ^System." in GrabowskI, Stanley aid ^X'. l)cin Mason, eds. Learning for A^ing, 

VX'ashlngion, fX!: Adult Education AssiK'iation of the USA, 1977. 
^Okier School Volunteers din.' Summaries, Los Angeles, Miami, New York. Alexandria, VA: National .School Volunteer 1'rogr.im, Inc., (1976]. 
♦Davis, Sarah A., Volunteers, Tutorial and LX)Vl'S Sen ices in tlx' Los Angeles Unified Schools Office of Instruction, a Kaleidoxope of 1^)78-7^). U).s Angeles, CA: 

Uxs Angeles Unified School District, 1979. 
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